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NOW READY: 


THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 


By THOMAS HILL, D.D., 
Formerly President of Harvard College. 


12mo; Cloth; $1.25. 


The library of no intelligent teacher or student is complete 
without this original and suggestive volume, from the pen of 
one of the most scholarly and intelligent teachers in the 
country. 


A New Volume in the Ehnantery Science Series. 


The Principles of Coal Mining. 


By J. H. COLLINS, F.G.S8. 
16mo; Cloth; with 139 Illustrations; 75 cts. 


A New Volume in the Advanced Science Series. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


By Prof. FREDK. GUTHRIE, 
12mo; with 300 Illustrations ; $1.50. 


Previously Published in the Elementary Series. 


Printed uniformly in 16mo, fully Illustrated, cloth 
¢ 75 cents cach, except 
en otherwise specified. 


1. Practical Solid Geometry. By H. 
2. Machine Construction and Drawing. By E. 
Tomkins. 2 vols. in one, including Plates. 
3a.Building Construction—Stone, and Slate 
Wor By R. S. Burn. 2 vols.; Vol. 1., Text ; Vol. 
ates. 
Building and Iron Work. 
By R. S. Burn. 2 vols.; Vol. I., Text. Vol. II., Plates. 
+ Naval ‘Architecture—Shipbuilding and Laying Off. 
By S. J. P. ’.R.S.N.A. 2 vols.; Vol. L., 
Text, 75 cents; Vol. II., Plates, $1.00. 
5. Pure Mathematics. ‘By Lewis S nt, B.A. 
Acoustics, Light & Heat. By bag oe Lees, A.M 
9. Magnetism and Electricity. Ry Je gs Angell. 
10. a Chemistry. By Dr. Kemshead, 


11 osaanes Chemistry. By W. Marshall Watts, D.Sc. 
12. Geology. By W. LL.D. 
13. . Collins, F.G.S. 
14. Animal P thy By John Angell. 
15. By M. Harbison. 
16. Vi le Anatomy and Physiology. By J. H. 
alfour, M. 
19. Metallurgy. By n Mayer, F.C.S.* 
20. Navigation. enry Evers, LL.D. 
21. Nautical ye An By Henry Evers, LL.D. 
22a.Steam and the Steam Engine—Land and Marine. 
y Henry Evers, LL.D. 
22b.Steam and nay Engine — Locomotive. By 
Henry Evers, LL. 
23. Physical Geo ‘By Joho Mact F.R.G.S. 
24. Practical Chemistry. By John H 
25. Astronomy. By J. lummer. 
ay. rinciples o acGi 
tal Mining. B Cal ns. 


Preity Pash 


Printed uniformly in 12mo, averaging 350 pp.|—— 
Sully illustrated, cloth extra; price $1.50 
each, except when otherwise Specified. 

4. Naval Sarhitestune—-Stinoiieg and Laying Off. 
By S. J. P. Thearle, F.R.S.N.A. 2 vols; Vol. L., 
Text, $1.50; Vol. II., fo. 

Mathematics. By Edward Atkins, B.Sc., 
(Lond.) Liecester. 2 vols. 
10. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., 
art I 
14. Animal wer B Cleland, M.D., F.R.S. 


20. Navigation. Henry ab ng LL.D., Professor of 
Applied Mechanics, 
22. Steam and Steam En gine—Land, Marine, and 
otive. By Henry 1 By .D., Pl 
23. Physical Geography. Young, 
The volumes of these series have been received with very 
general commendation, for their compactness, thoroughness, 
attractive and convenient shape, and tage cheapness, 
and they are in very general use in the colleges schools 
throughout the country. 
of half the eee teachers for examination on receipt 


Complete Educational Catalogue; with specimen pages of 
these books, and description of new Atlases, sent on receipt 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Sa Fourth Ave and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


The Celebrated ILI E Pook SLATES 
for or Leap SILIC i adopted | 
and extensively USED for the AT E Pe S by the 


Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphie and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and them (stafle), N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK .» 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory y Schools, A Academies, &e. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


FicLectic mt MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. nen copies furni ress 
Ropgrt S. NewrTon, D., 137 West St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For circulars address Joun A. Murpny, M.D. 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dow.inG, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


Boston UN IVERSITY. Eight Colleges and: Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


PATTEN. 52 
ines COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. Vor cata; 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. size 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to R Rev. Wo. - DouGias. _ 


COLLEGE, Minn. Open te 
| both 1 sexes. Address the President, J.W . STRONG, D. D. 


DEvRY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses 1 moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, Hanover 


Hanover, N. H, 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


‘ARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- con- 

taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. ‘The University 

no ten prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 
on of 60 by the publisher, Cuaries W. 
Seven, Cambric 47m 


COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata~ 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


[OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, 10Wa. For ca etc., 
address the President, Grorce F. Macoun, D. 


LLINOIS UNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
REGORY. ent. 
COLLES. for AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dllinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
_ 25m Newton BATEMAN, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNGMAN. 


MABIEtTrTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


UNIVERSITY Ti. 

For particulars address C. H. Fow er, D.D 

Coll. and Science —Prot. D. A A. Bae 

Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, L 

s College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. 

College of Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
Prof. 

College e H. Boot D., Dean. 

College of Medicine — or A.M., M.D., Dean. 

Preparatory School — Rev. H. Fisk, A .M., 

Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. irector. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE gt iow Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 

Chancellor. Has the following 

ts 

IL of Lib —E.0. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 

Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M. D, Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, > , Dean. 

For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., ’ Registrar. 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maait1, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Ss Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
T Boston). H: Caran, President. For Catalogue and 
sherk Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
U Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 


° Philadelphia. For 


Cc. = Provost, 
TILLE, or 
Bro-| Arts and Seience of Faculty of Science. 


Ww. LEYAN “UNIVERSITY Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study — Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus en D President. 


ALE COLLEGE New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
information address F. B. Dexrer, Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


THROLOGIOAL Oak- 


land, Cal. by — in August, closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. | 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. OGRRS, 
Dean, P. 0. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIEN TIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND D POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific — 
Address D. H. Cocuranr, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-HALL SCHOOL, 259— si 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, M _ 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. m 
GREENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. 1. R. 1 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and departments. Address Rev. F 
Ler, Principal. 10 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address Aubert B. Warkins, Ph. D. 


IGHLAND MILITARY Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for 
pursuits. C. B. Mercar, Superintendent. 


Conn. ame School for 

Bucktyn, A. 


yee NE. -BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 


Ladies. Address D..N. Camp, Principal. 51 zz 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Three 
courses of study: Preparatory, Collegiate, Literary, and 


Scientific. Address La Roy F. Grirrin, Prest. Si zz 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Therough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stary, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1 al address SAMUEL KNER- 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific D 
- of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


> ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, NY. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
~ College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


WABREEN J ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. _Tuomrson, ‘Worcester, Mass. _ 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


HILL SEMINARY, for 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. V. (on-the- 
For circulars, ac address C. WETSELL, Prin. and Prop’ r. 


COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. BRAKgLy, Ph.D. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies 
_Send for catalogue to Rev. Gxo. GANNETT, Princ. 512z 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass.” A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHaries C. BraGvon, Principal. 4622 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


MAELEWOop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and yo Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Ladies, 
WORCESTER, M. 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 


fessedly one of the best seminaries for E yous ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms bea y furnished ; 
all departments thorough] sustained ; a of twelve “4 
rior instructors. Send for catalogue. A Prof. H 
. Greens, Principal. 15 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1876, apply t0 Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 51 zz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vi. 

Has many advantages in point of scenery, and 

health. | to be not inferior te the very best schools. -- 
Apply to H. T. Futur, Principal. 35 m 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
For particulars address M. C Sreseins, A.M. 


EST NEWTON E lish and Class. School. 

The Winter term of this family and day school for 
both sexes will begin Wednesday, Laoag Fa 5, 1876 Address 
NaTuHanigt T. ALLEN, West Newton, 512z 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business ¢ College, 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
w ARNER, Principal. 3422 


ILLIsTON SEMINARY, M 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. _Apply to M. Hansnaw, Principal. 


NORMAL ‘SCHOOLS. 


NONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
pring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 1 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which ime a new class will begin the 
two years course ’ of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their ~ 
pose of teaching in public po bm of Connecticut. 
esent Senior Class graduate on F riday, January 28, ae 
or catalogue, at New. Britain, 


27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
RHODE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 


Spring and Summer Term wil! yaa February, 1875. 
Sande course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course has been established for special classes of students. 
cd pmery for admission must be at least sixteen years of 

must declare their intention of teaching in the wbhie 
— of Rhode Island. Address, for Circular or informa- 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
T. B. Srockwe tt, C.P.S., Providence, R. I 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 

Spring and Summer term will commence Feb. 22. Pupils 
of both sexes admitted from any State. Tuition free to those 
preparing to teach in Maine. ~tudents have the advantages 
of a caretulfy selected library, excellent chemical and physical 
apparatus, and mineralogical and geological collections re- 
cently obtained. Address the Pri op it 

54¢ Cc. C. ROUNDS, M.S. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Spring and Summer term begins February 1 1876. 
sae ELLEN HYDE, Acting’ Principal 


NORMAL SCHOO 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


GTATE SALEM, MASS. 
For catalogues pA the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
SSTzIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, Rew 


The Spring and Summer ay ~ will begin 
51 zz I. W. Dickinson, 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 
AZENOVIA Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Youn; oung Men for College. 
w. Situ, Cazenovia, N. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 
F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 


Ooms. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorss, A.M., Princ. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Estal 


pares & 
catalogues 


for the Scientific School. For | recei 
address Principal. 


F. Mitts, A.M 


partments. Music and Evocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no OF oy setae 
Perersiiea’s Improved Hand Guide is — ly recom- 


ts will be 
l times. Address, or call at PE ERSILEA’S 
Music SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 
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MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheafness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often ed in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the cases being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—5'/ x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, -......- $o.15 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction in 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 


29 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches, 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, an 
columns for number of errors. On the ——— side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition an 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
pop of the retail price, 10 cents. For introduction a lib- 
eral di t will be made. Address, 

American Tabiet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
Jied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at tne close of any 
year without further medical examination. 


4 


Dictative Ex-| . 


THE 
Franklin Series 
READERS: 


THE 


HANDSOME ST, 
THE 


BEST! 


This Entire Series 
just adopted for the 
Boston Schools. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
51 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


“A CHICAGO PAPER. 
THE INTER-OCEAN, 
A First-Class 
The Leading Republican Paper 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 


it Aims at the Highest Excelence in all Departments, 


It isa REPRESENTATIVE PAPER of the COMMER- 
CIAL INTERESTS of the vast territory of which 
Chicago is the center,— makes SPECIAL CLAIM 


AS A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER, 
AND I8 A FAVORITE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Daily, postage paid....--.---++---+++e+s0e: $10.00 per year. 


Semi-Weekly, postage Paid... 330 «CS 
Weekly, postage paid. 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY..4A4 
*,* Special rates given to clubs and club agents. 


Address THE INTER-OCEAN, 
119 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Newspaper. 


Teachers 
Furnished 
Gratis!! 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
= of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of — grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State |gwo or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 


Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New-York City. 
Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


109 Fulton St. 
A ‘A A OOK New York. 
EXcHANGE. 


Furnish all new and second-hand Books, Magazines, and 
Reviews. Want second-hand books and back numbers and 
volumes . Books, new and old, loaned to all 
parts of the United States. Book Excuance Monrucy, 25 
cents a year, gives lists of etc. 

oun B. Atpen, Manager. 


KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATION 
MATERIALS. 
F. W. MARTINI & CO.,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies, 
St., NEW YORK. 


communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendations, photographs, etc., ready to be 
consul: F. B. SNOW, Maaager. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 
Black. 


| BE THE UNRIVALED 


TsSILICATE 


}LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


: A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 
191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 
TEACHERS 


. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 


Catalogues furnished on application. s2d 


16 Hawl i 
tion, receive information in 


Representative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, 2nd Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, . . .. New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washin n St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO. 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents for American EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 


Send for our complete catalogue. 23 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
PRICES. 

Limp Morocco, — Ruby... 400 
Limp 4 00 
Limp Morocco,— 400 
Stiff’ Morocco, bens 4 00 
Kid-lined Flaps,— 10 00 

For sale by R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agt. N. E. Branch Am. Tract Society, 
49 23 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


ELOCUTION. 


MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
especial attention to defective speech. 

References:— Professors PP E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, go West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of other 
matter (200 pp.) in “‘ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for 1876; 
sent postpaid en receipt of i cents. J.W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., National School of Elocution and Oratory, No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 49m 


BOXING GLOVES INDIAN CLUBS, DUMB 

BELLS; FENCING Foils, 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, Trunks, and 
Hosiery. Badges of all kinds) POLLARD, LEIGHTON 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please mention 
this paper when writing.) 54d 


for Botany and all appliances, 
made to order or on hand. References : Profs. Gray 
illiams). 


» New Haven, Conn. 


51m PAUL ROESS 


Educational Notes and Queries. 


A unique periodical without a rival in the United States. It 
has been enthusiastically commended by hundreds of teach- 
ers, who declare they would not be without it for ten times 
its cost. The first number was issued in January, 1875, and 
before the issue of the tenth number, in December, 1875, it 
had secured a circulation reaching into thirty-five States and 
territories. The ten numbers of Volume L., a treasury of re- 
condite information, will be sent postage paid on receipt of 
$1.50; the current volume for 1876 will be sent for $1.00 until 
the close of the year, after which its price will be increased 
to $1.50. No club rates. Subscriptions must begin with 
January or September. 


Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher. 


This periodical, which has long been declared by many 
prominent educators as the best monthly educationa! journal 
in the United States, began its twenty-fith volume in Janu- 

, 1876. Its able contributed articles, carefully prepared 

itorials, and varied summary of educational intelligence, 
make it of exceedingly great value to every live teacher. 
Each number contains from 32 to 80 pages of reading matter, 
exclusive of advertisements. A single subscription, $1.50 a 
year; four or more, $1.35 each. Subscriptions must begin 
with January, April, July, or October. 


S47” Samples of these periodicals are not sent free. A 
sample of the former, Xducational Notes and Queries, will 

sent on receipt of 25 cents, and of the latter on receipt of 
15 cents. Ifa person sending for a sample should afterward 
subscribe, he will secure the remaining numbers of the vol- 
ume by waning the subscription price less amount sent for 
sample. ddress W. D. HE 

54b Editor and Publisher, Satem, Onto. 


KINDERGARTEN, 


Aud Training School for Kindergarten 
Teachers. 

The Training School for Kinde en Teachers, with a 
vember 1, at 1266 and 1268 Broad betw Thirty- 
second and — 

ROF. KRAUS 
Mus, RRAUS-BOELER, } Principals, 

N. B.—Mrs. KRAUS-BOELTE isa pupil and co-worker 
of Froebel’s widow, with an experience of seventeen years in 
Germany, England, and America; and Pror. KRAUS a 
disciple of the Pestalozzi Diesterweg Froebel School, for 
many years connected with the Bureau of Education in 
Washington, D. C. 

_ An experienced and skillful teacher of music will give class- 
instruction on the Piano in the Intermediate Class, accord- 


ing to the system. 52 22 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of T 


eachers 
and Educationists to the following new and im t ed 
cational works which they have recently publighed: m 


Swinton's Ceographical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,’ “‘ Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the auwor nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced met now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 
ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Designed as a Class-book for -P: and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter rse. 132 pages, 
8vo. 1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a S phy for each 
State in the Union. Desi; as a Class- for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these phies. A copy of the “‘ ELEMENTARY 
Grocrarxy” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 
the “Comper GgocraPuy’’ on receipt of gocts., if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. S 
pages sent free on application. 


rr. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Eprtrep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 
In this course the Science oF AriTHMetic, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various Capen and appli- 


cations to business purposes, is thoroug 
treated in two comprehensive and well-gr books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 

ec to offer, in series, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price so cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 80 
cents each 

*,* We will send sample oun of She First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White's Progressive Art. Sti 


Mr. Wuirs has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only r 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing gener. 

The whole Course, when completed, will com a 
thoroughly Comqochansive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /- 
dustrial, |, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


Drawi: &’c. 
NOW READY. 


THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 


designated as follows : 
A Lines and their Combinations .... Price 60 cents. 
B Cubic Diagrams... Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ..++-+++0++0000+ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies Price 60 cents. 
*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the £/- 
me Series for examination witha to introduction, 


on pt of $1.25. 
Iv 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 

uestions for Convenience in Pre- 

for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 

ools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 

of Civil Government,” ‘A Compendium of Commercial 

Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 

pages. Price, $1.00. 

*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 

to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*,* Tue Epucationat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, 


Ooruhiht, Boston. 
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From the Contemporary Review. 
HYMNUS RESPONSORTUS. 


— I. 
Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
R. “Audin, Veni, veniensque **Come to me,”’ saith One, “ and coming, 
Pace perfruaris.”” Be at rest!” 
Notas habet, quas agnorim Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
Istum consectatus? If He be my guide? 
R. “ Manus, Plantae, cruentatae, “In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
Cruentatum Latus.” And His side.” 
m1. 
Ecquid portat, pro corona Hath He diadem as Monarch 
Quae Monarchas ornat? That His brow adorns? 
R. “ Diadema, sed spinarum, “Yea, a Crown, in very surety, 
Frontem Hance adornat.”” But of thorns.” 
Iv. Iv. 
Sin obnitar, sin attingam, If I find Him, if I follow, 
Qui remunerabit ? What His guerdon here? 
R. “ Luctus, fletus, ac laborum “* Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Largitatem dabit.’”’ Many a tear.” 


1. 
Scis te lassum? scis languentem ? 
Luctu contristaris ? 


v. 
If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last! 
R. “ Viae meta, luctus fuga, ** Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Labor exantlatus.”’ Jordan past.” 
vi. vi. 
Si receptum supplicassim, If I ask Him to receive me, 
Votum exaudiret? Will He say me nay? 
R. “ Quanquam Terra, quanquam “ Not till earth, and not till Heaven 
In ruinam iret.” [Coelum Pass away.” 
vit. vit. 
Persistentem, perluctantem Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Certus est beare? Is He sure to bless ? 
R. “Vates quisque, Martyr, Virgo, “Angels, Martyrs, Prophets, Virgins, 
Angelus testare!’’ Answer, Yes!”’ 


v. 
Sin ebstrictus adhaerebo, 
Quis in fine status? 


[By Dr. Joun Mason Ngace (Vo. 254, 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, revised 
and enlarged) ; taken from the Greek 
of St. Stephen the Sabaite.| 


W. E. GLapstonr. 
November, 1875. 


New-England Educators. 
BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D. D. 


The death of President Stiles occurred in 1795, and 
the attention of the corporation of Yale College, was at 
once turned to a gentleman who had an established 
reputation in New England, not only as an able divine, 
but as an accomplished educator. I refer to 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Northampton, 
Mass., May 14, 1752, and was the son of Timothy 
Dwight, a merchant in the place of his birth, and Mary 
Edwards, the third daughter of Jonathan Edwards. 
The stock certainly was a good one. It is needless to 
say that Mrs. Dwight’s father was among the most emi- 
nent men that this or any other country has ever pro- 
duced. His mental power seems to have descended to 
his children, and the family of Jonathan Edwards were 
distinguished for their remarkable intellectual ability. 
The early education of young Timothy devolved on his 
mother. One lesson was sufficient to enable him to 


learn his alphabet. When he was four, he could read 
the Bible with entire ease. At the early age of six he 
was placed in the Grammar School, and immediately 
borrowed a Latin grammar of a schoolmate, and began 
by stealth the study of the language. By stealth, we 
say, because it was contrary to the wish of his father 
that his youthful son should so soon commence the 
study of a dead language. The intercession of his 
instructor, however, prevailed on his father to give his 
consent that he should go on with the study of Latin, 
and it is said that, if. the school where he was a pupil 
had not been discontinued, he would have been fitted 
to enter college when he was eight years of age. 


The interruption of his classical studies again brought 
him under the instruction of his mother, by whom he 
received a thorough drill in the elementary branches : 
a discipline which probably may have been somewhat 
neglected by a teacher who must have taken special 
delight in the training of his youthful pupil in the 
classics, for which he had shown so decided a preference, 
His preparatory studies having been completed, he was 
admitted a member of the freshman class in Yale 
College when he was just thirteen years old. It is not 
very often that a youth entering college is too well 
fitted. It was the misfortune of young Dwight that he 
was familiar, not only with the classical authors which 
he was required to read in order to enter college, but 
he had read nearly all that were studied during the 
freshman and sophomore years. The necessity for 
hard study was, for this reason, not felt by him. The 
usual result of idleness followed. He yielded to 
temptation ; became a passionate lover of games, and 
readily félhinto a course of life which was encouraged 
by the somewhat relaxed state of college discipline. 
Like the illustrious Paley, he was recalled from this 
course of dissipation by the kind remonstrances of a 
friend, and when he commenced his junior year, it was 
with the determination to retrieve his character, and 
take high rank asa scholar. His resolution to amend, 
he carried out most conscientiously, and so successful 
was he in his efforts, that, when he graduated, he held 
the second place in his class,—the first part having been 
assigned to his classmate Story, (Rev. Dr. Story, of 
Hartford), because he was older, with the understand- 
ing that he would have the first part on taking his 
second degree. 

After graduation he had charge of a grammar school 
in New Haven, in which position, besides devoting him- 
self faithfully to his special work as an instructor, he 
passed no less than eight hours a day in hard study. At 
the end of two years, he was chosen, in the twentieth year 
of his age, a tutor in Yale College, holding this office, 
and performing its duties with great success for six 
years. He paid the penalty which so many ambitious 
students have been compelled to pay, of too excessive 
an application to study, in broken health, and in a dis- 
ease of the eyes from which he never recovered. By a 
systematic course of physical exercise he recovered his 
health, and took good care through the remainder of 
his life to respect the laws of nature, by carefully at- 
tending to a vigorous training of the faculties of the 
body. 

The year 1777 found the students of Yale college 
dispersed in different directions with their tutors. It 
was a time of tumult, as we have had occasion to see in 
the sketch given of President Stiles. Mr. Dwight went 
with his class to Wethersfield, and remained with them 
until the close of the collegiate year, when he accepted 
an appointment as chaplain in the army, and did excel- 


lent service, not only in promoting the spiritual interests 
of the soldiers, but in fostering that spirit of patriotism, 
without which our army would have become thoroughly 
discouraged by the many reverses which befell them in 
the war of the Revolution. 

The life of Mr. Dwight was, for a series of years, 
one of great toil and severe application to his duties. 
The death of his father compelled him to resign his 
chaplaincy and return to Northampton, and take upon 
himself the task of providing for the large family which, 
by the desire of its head, was thrown upon his affec- 
tionate watch-care. A widowed mother with thirteen 
children made an appeal to the love of an eldest son, 
to which he most cheerfully responded. The habits of 
industry which he had already acquired, were strength- 
ened by the discipline to which he was subjected. He 
worked on the farm during the week, and supplied 
vacant pulpits on the Sabbath, A school for both 
sexes was established by him, which attained a great 
celebrity in the section of the country in which he 
lived. He was not unmindful of the claims which 
patriotism made on his service, and he filled several 
important civil offices to which he had been called, 
with so much acceptance, that a movement was set on 
foot to send him to Congress. He declined the honor, 
however, having devoted himself to the work of the 
Christian ministry. In 1783 he became the pastor of 
the church in Greenfield. The meagreness of his 
salary compelled him to continue his work as a teacher, 
and the Greenfield Academy, under his faithful admin- 
istration, became one of the best educational institu- 
tions in the country. That he did not fail, with all this 
outside work devolving on him, to devote himself to 
the studies of his chosen profession, theology, and 
secure a reputation as a learned divine, is evident from 
the fact that the college of New Jersey conferred upon 
him in 1787 the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Dr. Dwight was called to the Presidency of Yale 
College in 1795, as the successor of President Stiles, 
and held the office till his death. One is amazed to 
learn the amount and variety of work which, as an 
educator of young men, he now performed. It exalts 
our estimate of the great dignity and value of the 
teacher’s calling when we try, in vain, to sum up the 
good which a man of such eminent abilities accom- 
plishes in developing the minds, and elevating the 
characters of young men, who are to occupy some of 
the most important positions in society. We are told 
that “ besides instructing the senior class, as his prede- 
cessors had done, he was really Professor of Belles 
Lettres and Oratory and Theology, and in this latter 
department was accustomed to instruct a class of resi- 
dent graduates who were preparing for the ministry. 
He was, also, to all intents and purposes, the pastor of 
a church, and the minister of a congregation, in which 
capacity he was accustomed to preach in the chapel 
twice every Sabbath.” Even his vacations were sea- 
sons of busy activity, and he found his recreation, not 
in idleness, but in change of employment. These va- 
cations were spent mostly in journeys through different 
sections of New England and New York, and writing 
out the results of his extensive observations, embodying 
them in what, in their day, were among the most popu- 
lar books of “ Travels.” 

A life of such unwearied industry, reaching on 
through so many years, at length came to an end. For 
nearly 22 years Dr. Dwight had stood at the head of 
the second college in New England. His administra- 


tion had been one of great vigor and success. He had 
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established a reputation second to that of no educator 
of his times. He had been the means of deepening 
and broadening the foundations of the institution, for 
whose welfare he labored so long and so faithfully. 
He thus prepared the way for the building of that 
splendid superstructure which has risen, and will con- 
tinue for generations to rise, on these massive founda- 
tions. His work as a teacher went on until the very 
last week of his life. On the 11th of January, 1817, he 
passed away, leaving behind him a reputation which 
has only brightened with the lapse of years. Few men 
in this country have devoted so many years to teaching. 
His experience as an educator ranges over a period of 
forty-eight years, commencing when he was seventeen, 
and continuing, literally, almost to the day of his death. 
Between two thousand and three thousand persons 
received their education, either wholly or in part, from 
him. How the mind staggers in its inability to meas- 
ure the sum of the varied good influences which he 
brought to bear on these youthful intellects! What 
care bestowed in the training of mind and heart! what 
patience, what perseverance in developing the dull per- 
ceptions of the sluggish, and stimulating the energies 
of the slothful! What honest pride—the true teacher’s 
best reward for his service, in watching the unfolding 
of dormant powers, and in following the useful career 
of these hundreds and thousands, every one of whom 
felt, in a greater or less degree, the moulding influence 
of that rare mind and that pure heart. Surely, if any 
man has left behind him an example worthy of all 
imitation by those who are putting forth their best 
efforts in the intellectual training of the young, that 
man is Timothy Dwight, the honored President of Yale 
College. 


Decorative Art. 
BY BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM. 


(Abstract of a lecture before the Mass. State Teachers’ Assoc., Dec. 29, 1875.) 

Mr. Putman began by alluding to the encouraging 
fact, that to-day no important educational meeting 
could be convened without discussing in some form 
the subject of Art Education. The fact that the presi- 
dent of the Association had invited him to speak upon 
one of the subdivisions of the great subject, he looked 
upon, as an evidence of growth in the community, where 
the subject had first taken root. 

In inviting their attention to Decorative Art, he would 
begin by defining the word Art. This could best be 
done by contrasting it with science, its friend and co- 
laborer in the advancement of humanity. It is the 
province of Science to investigate and make known the 
laws of nature. It is the province of Art to apply the 
deductions of Science to man’s necessities. To illus- 
trate: this noble school edifice in which we are assem- 
bled has been reared in response to the demands of 
progressive educational ideas. Before Art could erect 
it, Science must point out the laws governing the 
matter of which it is composed. Education demanded, 
Science showed the way, Art erected ; that patt which 
the latter played in making it commodious, convenient, 
light, and healthful, we term constructive art. When in 
obedience to the demands of another element of our 
nature, the love of the beautiful, this frieze from the 
Parthenon was added, we term that decorative art. 

The love of decoration is a universal principle in 
man’s nature ; that is, having the useful, he seeks to 
add something to it to make it more attractive. To 
show that in his lowest state man exhibits this trait, 
the speaker alluded to the African tribes and natives 
of the Pacific islands, and showed specimens of pottery 
from the mounds of the Mississippi valley. These frag- 
ments of earthen vessels indicated that those savage 
women, after having moulded rudely with the hand the 
morter of coarse clay and pounded shells, proceeded, 
in accordance with this natural instinct, to work upon 
the yielding material, such rude forms as, to their eyes, 
would make them more pleasing. The dots, dotted 


lines, full lines, triangles, etc., traced in pre-historic 
times, reveal to us the natural development of dec- 
orative art, and form an interesting subject for inves- 
tigation. 

Art is but the outward expression of the human fac- 
ulties. There is a trinity of faculties represented in 
art. The first element is found in the universal belief 
among men that there is a Supreme Being who made, 
and who governs, all things. The second element is 
the love of the beautiful, as seen in the works of the 
First Cause. The third is found in a natural aspira- 
tion toward the perfection of the First Cause, by a 
study and imitation of His works. From this trinity 
spring all art and all progress. It is only a form of 
worship of the Good Principle. Teachers, educators, 
all who are responsible for the arrangement of a course 
of study for the harmonious development of the human 
mind, should be careful not to neglect this element in 
their calculations. Woman in all time has been the 
decorative artist. Whatever excellence we, of the 
sterner sex, may have in constructive art, is fully 
balanced by her acknowledged superiority in this de- 
partment. 

Decoration, as seen in our textile fabrics, our cer- 
amics, our dwellings, churches, and public buildings, 
may be divided into three classes: 

First, and simplest: that which is composed of lines, 
and their combinations, into more or less regular fig- 
ures, without reference to natural forms. This we 
term geometric design, when the figures are small and 
regular ; technically, diaper-work. The Moors, forbid- 
den by the Koran to make the likeness of any animal, 
developed this style of decoration to a remarkable 
degree. 

Second : Conventional ornament,—that is, where the 
artist took for his pattern and guide some natural form, 
as a plant, and studying its peculiar characteristics of 
stem, branch, leaf, and flower, he draws a more or less 
perfect embodiment of these peculiarities, modified by 
the limitations of the process of manufacture. Having 
a satisfactory figure drawn, it is repeated again and 
again, so long as the article decorated with it is 
manufactured. 

The third class is termed naturalistic. In this the 
artist imitates nature as closely as his material will 
permit. In this style we see upon our wall-paper huge 
boquets of natural flowers, forest trees, monkeys, etc. ; 
upon the carpet there may be mountains, rivers, and 
lakes ; on the hearth-rug, a tawny lion, with mane erect 
and fangs displayed—objects that do not suggest much 
repose to a timid man who enters his home at night to 
rest. This style of decoration has never flourished in 
the best periods of art. 

We have seen, thus far, that decoration of some kind, 
good, bad, or inifferent, will always and everywhere ex- 
press itself upon those objects which are essential to 
human existence—v. ¢., food, clothing, and shelter. We 
have seen that, however varied its form of expression, 
still it is capable of being analyzed. If capable of 
being analyzed, then it is capable of being presented to 
the mind of the learner in a systematic and logical 
manner. In other words, and contrary to the generally 
received opinion on this matter, design can be taught, 
and taught,successfully, to quite young children. Ad- 
mitting this fact, then comes the question,— 

WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 

The answer is, Go to history ; search the records of the 
past ; find those forms that have stood the test of time, 
for the law of the “ survival of the fittest” is as true in 
art as in nature, and the eliminating process as severe. 
In this pursuit we arrive at a nation so old that its old- 
est art is its best,—so old that the remains of its origin 
and growth have “ lost their individual trace, and been 
resolved to earth again.” Egypt, the land of the Nile, 
arainless country, snatched by that river from the 
burning desert and refreshed by an annual overflow and 
deposit of fertilizing sediment,—the inhabitants of such 


a land, so dependent upon the river for their support, 


might naturally seek to honor that river in their art. 
So we find it—the flowing water, the papyrus, the lotus, 
the scarabeus, wrought in metal, stone, and clay, testify 
to their devotion to this stream. Their decorations 
were conventional and symbolical ; their religion con- 
troled its every expression. Art in that land was 
majestic in its proportions, calm and self-sustained in 
its repose, furnishing to the art student many valuable 
suggestions. 

Assyrian and Jewish art were just alluded to, as was 
the art of the Mongolian race. Greek and Roman art, 
and the conditions which influenced its development, 
were then mentioned, together with the modifying influ- 
ence of Christianity ; the Greek observing nature’s laws 
of growth in the vegetable world, still conventionalizing 
to such a degree that the original type can hardly be 
traced in much of their decorative art. The Romans 
were more ornate and luxurious in their art, as in their 
whole mode of life. Christianity gradually purified art 
from pagan sensualism. 

In closing, allusion was made to the fact that great 
progress has been made in this State in this matter 
during the last five years, and that in the city of Boston 
those who had been the most prominent promoters of 
this branch of education had recently received most 
emphatic public endorsement by being reélected upon 
the school board by an almost unanimous vote, regard- 
less of party lines. 

We are told that we have no art in America. Let us_ 
acknowledge the truth of the statement. Art is the 
last thing to develop in the history of any nation. It is 
the flower and the fruitage of the growth of a people. 
History tells us that the perfection of that fruitage will 
be in proportion to the grandeur of the natural scenery, 
the general intelligence of the masses, and the political 
and religious freedom of the nation. Such being the tes- 
timony of past ages, what brighter prospects could we 
ask for afuture American art? In inventive art, in me- 
chanical construction, in science and literature, our 
position is established. In decorative and pictorial 
art, this centennial year will open up to us rare oppor- 
tunities for study. Let us go to the great Art School, 
about to open for the first time upon our shores, at 
Philadelphia. Let us go and learn the lessons the Old 
World can teach us in this department ; and having 
learned, let us zo forth to our labors, 

“ With a heart for any fate, 


Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


Composition. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


To succeed well in teaching composition, one should 
prepare himself thoroughly for the exercise. There is 
no branch of school work in which a pupil can get so 
little from a text-book of practical benefit to him, as in 
the work of learning to compose. The formal exer- 
cises and skeleton compositions which he there finds, 
introduce him into an anatomical chamber of dry bones 
and dead figures, which he, unaided, is wholly incom- 
petent to clothe with flesh or inspire with life. The 
fault may not be in the books, There are some recent 
works for beginners on “Language” and “Composition,” 
which are admirable in their way ; but, used by teachers 
who substitute them for the personal inspiration, guid- 
ing power, and sympathetic communication to which 
the pupils are entitled in learning to compose, they are 
a hindrance, rather than an aid, to the development of 
linguistic expression. 

The teacher should, first of all, put himself in active 
sympathy with the grade of children whom he proposes 
to teach. He must, too, properly estimate what they 
already know, what they are interested in, and keep in 
mind their present powers of expression, particularly in 
the written form, moderating accordingly his expecta- 
tions and demands concerning their work. He may, and 


should, think above and beyond them; but starting 
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with them, lead them to see more, think more clearly, 
and express themselves with a greater facility and ac- 
curacy than they now have the power to do. 

Children know a little about a good many things, but 
generally not enough of any one to render a composi- 
tion which they may write upon it, valuable for its facts. 
Neither can much be expected of them in the way of 
formal investigation. Now, under such disadvantage, 
the child attempting to write upon a given subject, even 
familiar to him, is surprised, when he attempts it, that 
he knows so little ; and, discouraged at the meagreness 
of his facts, as well as at his awkwardness of expres- 
sion, he gives up in despair. 

It is plainly the duty, then, of the teacher to furnish 
himself well with interesting facts upon the subject in 
hand, and to supply such deficiences in the pupil’s 
mind, as will remove the obstacle of attempting to write 
without requisite knowledge of the subject. Now, it is 
by no means necessary or desirable that the teacher 
should be exhaustive in his preparation upon a subject ; 
but have at command those things which will interest 
children, and lead them, by exciting their curiosity, to 
observation and investigation. His questions and sug- 
gestions upon the subject should not be at random, but 
in accordance with a well-digested plan as to the gen- 
eral form and matter of the composition, however short 
and simple it may be designed to be. It is just at this 
point that even good teachers are liable to fail. Led 
away by unexpected, and often quaint answers, as _ well 
as questions of the pupils, the teacher’s questions and 
remarks frequently become desultory and confused. 
The pupils’ minds are lost in the maze, and the confu- 
sion is by no means lessened when they attempt to 
write. The questions asked, the information given, 
and the suggestions made, should lie in the line, and 
within the scope of what the pupils take a natural in- 
terest in at that period of life. Unless a lively interest 
in the subjects given out can be excited by the teacher, 
little or no progress can be made by the pupils in the 
work of composing. The study of the books will not 
excite this interest: on the contrary, it will all seem, 
and, in fact, will be, like other dry lessons from text- 
books, to be learned for formal recitation. What the 
pupil needs to awaken and to call into action his God- 
given power of language is, in the first place, to experi- 
ence the delight of sympathetic communication from a 
mind superior and more active than his own. Pleas- 
urable intellectual sensations of this nature having 
been felt, he finds it a delight rather than a task to fix 
in sentences and paragraphs, ideas, fancies, and thoughts 
of his own mind. When expression in the written form 
has become a habit with him, he will need no other 
exciting causes for its practice than the ordinary cir- 
cumstance of life calling for its exercise. 

There are many things incidental to the written form 
of expression which are almost purely mechanical, and 
may be learned even by one whose power of invention, 
in the use of language, is very small, or slightly devel- 
oped. But one of the first things to accomplish in this 
matter is to get the pupil to writing, however crude his 
thoughts may be, or uncouth his expression of them. 
The mechanical part of his work is indeed important 
and difficult, often proving more irksome than the 
mere composition. But this should not always be 
made to stand as a flaming sword before the pupil’s 
mind when about the work of writing upon a subject. 
The play of his mind should then be free. 

But there should be special exercises from the begin- 
ning for teaching punctuation, the use of capitals, the 
use of abbreviations, the use or rejection of certain 
forms of speech, the use of signs and references, the 
formation of the possessive case, the arrangement of 
the written work upon paper, etc. These exercises 
should be carefully graded, and systematically prac- 
ticed till the principles which they illustrate become an 
available part of the pupil’s knowledge ; then he will 
unconsciously practice them as he composes. And 
here is where a text-book of the right kind may be 


used with great advantage. Many of the primary 
exercises illustrative of certain principles, rules and 
directions, such as may be found in the works of 
Greene, Kerl, and,-later and fuller in matter and sug- 
gestions than any others which the writer has seen, in 


the earlier books of Mr. Swinton’s series, may be studied 
and practiced as daily lessons, with most beneficial 
results. These exercises properly used, give the pupil, 
so to speak, the tools with which he is to work, and 
free him from the embarrassment of meeting with 
mechanical obstacles at every step. The full illustra- 
tion of every grammatical fact and principle studied, 
by written exercises from the pupil, cannot be too 
highly commended. The intellectual and mechanical 
moulds into which his thoughts may properly be cast, 
after proper drill in such exercises, are at his ready 
command, 

But with all the practice alluded to, there must 
be something to open the flood-gates of expression, 
and to impel the learner to the use of language. 
And, at the risk of a charge of repetition, we must say 
that here is where the teacher’s best work should come 
in. Enthusiasm is self-propagating. It finds easy 
lodgment in the brains of pupils; and, if the teacher 
will show enthusiasm himself in aiding his pupils to 
write upon familiar things, which have been made the 
subject of conversational lessons, the work of starting 
them on an easy, agreeable road for composing will be 
nearly accomplished. 

As difficult as it is to represent on paper the teach- 
er’s best work on this subject, we shall, nevertheless, 
attempt in future numbers of the JOURNAL to indicate 
something in this line of teaching. 


The International Date-Line. 


Day and night are caused respectively by the revolu- 
tion of the Earth npon its axis. All places which lie on 
one and the same meridian, and which consequently have 
the same geographical longitude, have at the same mo- 
ment midday or midnight—in other words, the same time. 

On the other hand, if one start from any given merid- 


a place lying to the west. The reason of this is that, on 
account of the motion of the Earth from west to east, the 
Sun rises earlier in the place lying eastward than in 
that to the west. The difference of time thus produced 
is four minutes for each degree. 

This accounts for the experience made centuries ago 
by the first circumnavigators, that a ship which sails 
round the Earth from east to west—that is, in the same 
direction of the apparent motion of the Sun, has lost a 
whole day upon arriving at her point of departure. On 
the contrary, if the voyage has been made from west to 
east—that is, in a direction opposite to the apparent 
motion of the Sun—the ship will have gained a day in 
her reckoning. 

This creates a difference not only in the hour of the 
day, but also in the day of the week and the date of the 
month. This difference, moreover, occurs not only on 
occasion of a voyage round the world, but even between 
two places, the one of which is far enough eastward or 
westward of the other,—that is, between whose geo- 
graphical longitudes the difference is sufficiently great. 
For example, when Monday, Jan. 15th, dawned in Leip- 
zig, it was still 11.20 Pp. M. of Sunday, Jan. 14th, in 
Paris ; and in New York it was 6.15 p.m. of Sunday. 

As each parallel of latitude is divided into 360 de- 
grees, the total of which corresponds to 24 hours, it is 
clear that, by starting from any given point of the hem- 
isphere, and traveling 180 degrees either eastward or 
westward, a point will be reached diametrically oppo- 
site the starting-point. For such a point, consequently, 
from what has been said above, there must be two dif- 
ferent reckonings of time, varying by 24 hours. 

According, then, as the journey was made eastward 
or westward, this point would have two different dates 
and two different days of the week. But as any given 
point on the Earth can have only one definite date, it 


follows that there must be on each parallel of latitude a 
place where the date, so to speak, makes 


a leap of 24 hours, and that two places 


lying on either side of this point of varia- 
tion, even although their time differed but 
slightly, would still have a different date 
of the month and day of the week. © 
Theoretically, this point might be 
placed in any locality on the Earth. In 
order, however, to attain uniformity in 
this matter, the navigators of European 
nations, from among whom the streams 
of civilization spread east and west, and 
consequently had to meet in the great 
Pacific Ocean opposite Europe, have de- 
termined that ¢here this date-line should 


run. The map shows its course. 

As will be seen, this date-line starts 
from the South Pole, strikes pretty nearly 
directly north ; then inclines east of New 


Zealand, ever gradually more to the north- 
west, and runs thus on the east side of 
Australia by the Hebrides and New 


Guinea into the Chinese or Yellow Sea ; 
here, however, where it has attained its 
greatest western projection, it makes a 


bending sweep to west and north, which 
leaving Celebes and Borneo to the south- 
west, passes round the easterly lying Phil- 


ippines, then takes a bend northeastward 
to the east side of the Japanese islands, 
past these into Behring’s Straits, from 


which, skirting the coast of the continent 


which, throughout its whole length from North to South, any 


(From Scuepier’s Manual for the use of the Globes.—Published by E. Sreicer, N. Y.) 


Map of the IN'TERNATIONAL DA'TE TINE, from which every 
date on the Earth is reckoned, being the accepted line on the Western side of 
iven date com- 
mences simultaneously, which will commence on the Eastern side of it 24 hours 
later—in other words: the line on the Western side of which time is 24 hours in 
advance of that on the Kast, the date and name of the day differing accordingly. 


of Asia, and again taking a northerly 
bend, it ends in the North Pole. 

If to the east of this line it is Sunday, 
the 1st of a given month, then, at all 


ian, on any one of the imaginary circles, drawn upon 
the globe parallel to the equator (parallels of latitude), 


either eastward or westward, then the clock of a place 
lying eastwards at once becomes faster than that of 


points west of it, it is Monday, the 2d of 
the month. As shown by the map, this line lies almost 
wholly in the sea. If, now, a vessel circumnavigating 
the globe wishes to agree in her reckoning of time with 
that{of her port of departure,\it is necessary, if the voyage 
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be eastwards, to drop a day on the way ; but if west- 
wards, to count a day twice over. This should of right 
be done on passing the date-line. It is, however, usual 
among navigators to make this rectification on crossing 
the 180th meridian from Greenwich, tolerably near 
which, as will be seen from the map, the extreme north- 
ern and southern projections of the date-curve come. 

Finally, it may be remarked that, as our date-line is 
identical with no one meridian, there must be a point, 
at its extreme eastern projection, which first receives 
the Sun’s rays, and where, consequently, the New Year 
begins. This point might be called the New Year's 
Point. The place which corresponds to this point is 
Chatham Island, east of New Zealand (about 183 de- 
grees east of the meridian of Greenwich, and in the 
44th degree of southern latitude). In this regard the 
Chatham Islanders are in advance of all the rest of the 
world. 

Thus we have become acquainted, in this remarkable 
line, with an international date-line founded in the math- 
ematico-geographical relations of the various portions 
of our Earth, which hitherto to some otherwise well-in- 
formed persons has been an enigma. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


LOWELL LECTURES UPON “ FORESTRY.” 


BY DR. FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


(Abstract of First Lecture.) 

The speaker introduced the subject by remarking 
that the term “ Forestry ” was itself so new in our lan- 
guage as to be found only in our latest dictionaries. 
The etymology of the word was traced, and after no- 
ticing the various probable roots, Webster remarks : 
“They all express distance from cities and civilization, 
and are from roots expressing departure or wandering.” 
In England a forest has a legal significance of no ac- 
count with us, and the term “forestry ” was defined as 
“the science which treats of the preservation and re- 
newal of forests, the planting and management of 
trees, and timber economies generally.” Its relations 
to the other sciences were noticed, from which it ap- 
pears that it embraces parts of many branches of human 
knowledge. The measurement of areas and contents 
involve mathematical details. The strength of timber 
and its adaptation to particular uses, involve principles 
in physics and chemistry. The several departments of 
natural history have obvious relations, which were no- 
ticed in detail, and the importance of timber supply to 
the general well-being of a country, is too obvious to 
escape the attention of the political economist and the 
financier. In short, forest products rank as next after 
agriculture, in variety and value, as a means for supply- 
ing human wants and of promoting our happiness. In 
some cases the trees supply food ; in others textile fibre, 
in others medicinal and special products of great value 
and in all countries and in every age material for con- 
struction and supplies for fuel. 

The influence of forests upon our intellectual natures 
were noticed in detail, with the place they hold in clas- 
sic mythology, as the abode of rural deities and the seat 
of religious worship. But aside from these fancies, 
the personal enjoyment we derive from trees deserves 
especial notice. It may be truly said, that from these 
our poets have drawn their most beautiful descriptions, 
our artists their finest delineations, and ourselves our 
hours of greatest enjoyment. 

After noticing at length the importance of wood- 
lands and of timber products, the general outline of 
the subject was stated, and an apology offered for the 
frequent use of European authorities, by remarking 
that we have, as yet, but little literature upon this sub- 
ject. Although a few excellent books have been issued 
in our country, we have not as yet, and perhaps the 
time has not arrived when we can have, works so ad- 
mirably adapted for our use as are those of Hartig and 
Cotta in Germany, or of Lorentz and Pavade, or of Nan- 


quet and Tassy in France. We have yet everything to 
learn as to the capacity of our soil and the influence of 
climate ; nor can we expect to have these subjects fully 
understood until they have been carefully studied. We 
need to understand how the best results may be secured 
with the greatest certainty and economy. The question 
of gain — of greatest profit at the least cost — should 
supersede all others. A mistake in a field crop may be 
rectified the next year, but the planting of a woodland 
with an unprofitable kind may involve the waste of a 
century of time and lead to a most disheartening loss. 
The general distribution of forests, as dependent 
upon climate and upon topographical conditions were 
next stated in detail. The solar heat falling with great- 
est intensity upon the torrid zone, excites there the 
most active vegetation, where supplied with sufficient 
rains. These are greatly influenced by prevailing 
winds, and the laws that govern these were next stated 
in considerable detail. It is not latitude alone that de- 
termines a forest growth, for at all latitudes we may find 
every degree of vigor and variety of woodland, from 
the rank exuberance of the lowlands to the dwarfed 
and arctic types of the mountains, until we reach the 
mosses and lichens that thrive on the margins of eter- 
nal snows. But on such mountains, in warm climates, 
the number of species found as we ascend through the 
various climates, is nothing like as great as when we 
follow a meridian from the equator toward the poles. 
The grand development of tropical vegetation, the 
changes that announce the rainy season, the vast quan- 
tities of water that falls in some regions, and the vigor 
with which nature revives under these combined influ- 
ences of moisture and heat, were described ; and the 
circumstances that tend to produce deserts, sometimes 
even within sight of the ocean, were stated. But, aside 
from climatic causes, the nature of the rock formation 
underlying a country, may greatly influence the forest 
growing uponit. As illustrating this, the lecturer men- 
tioned a remarkable growth of red cedar which he had 
examined in middle Tennessee. This tree which, with 
us, never grows beyond the size of a shrub, there 
attains magnificent dimensions, being sometimes sixty 
feet to the first limbs, and three feet in diameter. The 
rock on which it flourishes corresponds with the upper 
portion of the Trenton limestone, and on this alone 
does it thrive. The speaker had seen at the Natural 
Bridge in Virginia, the white cedar seventeen feet in 
girth, while at the North, where this tree (the Ziuya 
occidentalis) abounds, it never grows to such dimensions. 
The lecturer next stated the general law that governs 
the trade-winds, and the effect of these winds in giving 
fertility to the great basin of the Mississippi, which, but 
for this, might have been a sterile waste, since the 
winds, if carried directly over the great Apalachian 
chain, would have been robbed of their moisture. The 
contrasts between tropical and polar vegetation are 
extreme. At Panama, a Cecropia, or Trumpet tree, 
had grown 33 feet high in two years, and its roots and 
branches, by insinuating themselves into a wall, were 
threatening to overthrow it ; while, on the other extreme, 
a piece of wood brought home by the recent German 
Arctic expedition, had grown so slowly in the pale level 
rays of a polar sun, that a stem not larger than a goose 
quill was found to be fifty to one hundred years old. 


The demand of vegetation for water is imperative, 
and, if withheld, we find a desert. In general, in tem- 
perate climates, we find abundant forests where we 
have copious rains. In fact, a hyetal chart is a very 
good one for showing the prevalence and character of 
forests. The prairies are an apparent exception, but 
not a real one, because trees grow everywhere on the 
prairies, wherever planted and protected against running 
fires. This point was illustrated in detail. As we go 


beyond the Mississippi, we at length come to a treeless 
region, a part of which is a desert, beyond our power to 
reclaim, unless means can be found for irrigation. Yet 
even there, except on the alkaline flats, we have some 


vegetation, the desert flora as reported in the survey of 


the goth parallel, including 38 orders, 134 genera, and 
305 species. The “cross-timbers,” so called in Texas, 
and the results of irrigation and cultivation in Utah, 
were next described, and the general distribution and 
density of forests throughout the United States men- 
tioned and illustrated by a large map. The timber 
regions of the Pacific States, and the improvident waste 
that is there going on were noticed. 

The varying beauties of forest scenery, depending up- 
on the kinds of timber, suggested a pleasant theme for 
remark, and especially the glories of our autumnal 
forests when the ripening leaves assume their brightest 
hues, just before their fall. 

The lecture closed with an incident in the early 
life of Mark Wambert Brunel, of distinguished en- 
gineering fame. In 1793, being then a young man, 
a refugee from France, and with a party of French 
surveyors who were exploring the bays at the east- 
ern end of Lake Ontario, they had come one bright 
October morning into a land-locked bay, surrounded 
by maples in their brightest hues of orange and scarlet. 
The scene so gorgeous, and unlike anything before 
witnessed, was heightened by the consciousness of the 
lonely solitude of the place, the last inhabitant on their 
voyage having been passed some days before. While 
gazing with wonder on this fairy scene, and just as 
their boat turned a point that brought a new vision of 
beauty into view, children’s voices were heard from the 
leafy shore “ Viens papa,” Viens mamma,” “ Voila un 
bateau.’’ In this remote solitude, a family of their own 
countrymen had found a home before them, and they 
were welcomed in the familiar language of France, in a 
manner as unexpected as it was impressive. Mr. 
Brunel could never relate the incident in old age, 
without his eye filling with a tear, as he recalled the 
impression which this incident had made upon him. 


TEMPEL’S NEBULA IN THE PLEIADES. 


A singular nebula was discovered by William Tempel 
in 1859, at Marseilles. In the well-known region of the 
Pleiades, extending south from the bright star Merope, 
the southernmost of the group, was a faint nebula, 
pretty well defined along its edges, and brightening 
towards the star. Astronomers naturally suspected it 
of being transient in its nature, as that part of the sky 
was so well known; but up to this time it has not 
dimmed or brightened, so far as recorded observations 
tend to show. A small telescope, or possibly a large 
opera-glass, which will show the separate stars of the 
Pleiades, will show this nebula. It is faint in any tele- 
scope, but better defined with small ones and a low 
power than with larger instruments. The questions of 
interest to be decided in regard to this nebula are, first, 
Are there any evidences of increased or diminished 
brilliancy in any part of it, furnishing probable evidence 
of local disturbance, and a tendency to condense itself 
into a group of separate stars? and second, Have these 
points any proper motion among themselves, such as 
might support the nebular theory of the universe still 
farther? These points can be investigated by amateurs 
in astronomy just as well as by trained observers ; keen 
sight and a careful record of each night’s work made at 
the time are the requisites for success. A half-an-hour 
every clear evening, with a small telescope, may give 
important and interesting results in regard to this 
scarcely-known celestial object. 

While looking for nebulz, perhaps none will be found 
at this season more clearly marked in outlines than the 
celebrated “fisbis-mouth” nebula, the middle star of 
the three in Orion’s sword. The nebula in Andromeda 
is in good position now, and several new asteroids have 
lately been reported in or near the constellation Aries. 
Mars and Saturn are nearly in conjunction in the 
western sky, during the early part of the evening. 


— Conceptions are neither true nor false, but judg- 


ments are.—Horace Mann. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


‘A Few Etymological Questions Re-answered. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

To the etymological questions proposed by me some time since, 
your correspondent, A. W. Gould, refers, in your issue of Dec. 
4th last, as “so very easy that I suspect that the questioner does 
not ask for information, but has some new explanation to offer, 
and takes this method of calling forth the common explanations, 
that he may refute them with the greater 4-/a¢.”. Now, I beg leave 
to state that Mr. Gould is as much wrong here as he is right. 
True, I did not require information, but, on the other hand, I con- 
templated no refutation or any éclat. 1 desired to make your lan- 
guage column as complete as possible, by combining some populai 
philology with it, and I am pleased to observe that in my very 
first endeavor I have not been wholly unsuccessful. I now merely 
wish to embrace this opportunity for adding some further explana- 
tions to those offered by both your correspondents, in which ad- 
denda may be found a lesson universally, I think, overlooked even 
by the modern students of philology. 

Pece-mele occurs first, I believe, in Robert of Gloucester’s Chron- 
icle, which dates from the last decade of the 13th century. Its 
second derives, of course, from A.S. mel-turn, time, time of meals, 
meal. The A.S. @ has yielded the same ea or ¢e sound in our 
modern ee/, deer, fear, etc. In both High and Low German the 
words ma/, maal, are regularly used in the sense of our times, as 
zwei mal (twice), één maal (once). It may not be known to every 
American reader that the A.S. flock, malum (by flocks) occurs in 
the Manipulus Vocabulorum of Peter Sevius (1570), where it is 
rendered by the Latin minutim. 

Ang-nail is certainly more correct than Aang-nail, and fine old 
Bailey gives ag-nail. The first component has met with a still 
more curious fate in Low Dutch. The Hollander generally speaks 
of een naai-nagel, literally a sewing-nail. When aai ( pain) became 
to be forgotten, the # of the article was added to it, apparently to 
make some sense of the word. In German and Dutch we have 
enge, eng in the sense of narrow, and thus in Holland a person 
afflicted with asthma is called aamborstig, i. ¢., narrow—(or pain ?) 
chested (breasted). 

To the derivations of numd-skull, load-stone, water-shed, ear-wig, 

and sledge-hammer, 1 have little of importance to add. I write 
numb with a final 4 for the sake of analogy, since in England we 
write i.¢. dbenumbed (with the cold). Loader is a not uncommon 
surname, and the study of family names is an item far too much 
neglected in the study of the English language. In Dutch the 
magnet is sometimes called the satling-stone (zeil-steen). The 
English Loader would, probably, have been the Dutch Zeeman. 
I have found Ldédman in the sense of dux in 14th century English. 
This A.S. é has with one or two solitary exceptions (am and acorn) 
yielded the long English o sound: token, foe, dough, etc., etc. I 
agree with Webster’s coadjutor in his derivation of water-shed, but 
the distance from separare to fundere is rather a long one, even in 
the marvellous progress of speech development. Zar-wig would 
be in Dutch oor-worm, in French perce-oreille. But for this coin- 
cidence in legendary natural history, I should have doubted the 
correctness of the wigga derivation. To s/edge-hammer | would, 
finally, observe that I find from one of my philological notes that 
the word s/edge by itself was, at one time, used in the very sense 
of hammer. Unless my note deceives me, s/edge-hammer would 
then be a case of unconscious duplification, like English du¢¢-end 
or German Eber-schwein. 

I have reserved pole or pole-axe for the final remarks I wished 
to make. No study of English can be anything like comprehen- 
sive, unless it be accompanied by a thorough study of the vcrnacu- 
lar now spoken in the Netherlands. Wigh German is wholly in- 
sufficient, and although Anglo-Saxon will make up for many defi- 
ciencies, its study, for various reasons, leaves many homely words 
and sayings in English entirely unexplained. In this particular 
instance, now, of foleaxe, a knowledge of familiar Dutch will 
alone, I think, give us the proper cue. /o/ in the Netherlands 
dialect occurs most assuredly in the sense of long handle, in the 
word fol-lepel = poll-spoon = ladle, and, almost undoubtedly, in the 
word pol-stok, the long-handled stick used by the Dutch for cross- 
ing their numerous ditches, when they are out fishing or shooting. 
To the importance of a knowledge of colloquial Dutch for the 
proper study of English, I hope to return at no distant date, with 
some interesting and amusing illustrations, culled from old English 
provincialisms. Meanwhile, I remain 

Yours, very truly, ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS. 

Lewisham, Kent, Eng., December 22, 1875. 

—o-— 
Spelling by Syllables. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I just desire to say to you that the communication of “E. E.” 
in your issue of Jan, 8, has dealt, in my humble opinion, with a 

question of great importance to all American schools. Having 
taken adeep interest all through life in studying educational sys- 
tems, and having heard much praise of the common schools of the 
United States, I was not long a resident in this country when I 
took an opportunity of visiting some of its schools and quietly 
looking on at the method of imparting instruction. To my thor- 
ough amazement, when the pupils were examined in spelling, 
they all spelled by syllables. I could scarcely believe my own 
ears. I had never before, in a lifetime of forty years, heard spell- 


ing by syllables—except as a joke about how our grandmothers 
used to be taught to spell. 1 asked if this method of spelling was 
usual in American schools? I was told that they never knew any 
other way. I then gave examples of spelling the whole word, 
as one word, without dividing it into syllables. I can assure you 
I got well sneered at for my ignorance of the proper method of 
teaching children how to spell. I was asked if I ever thought 
children could learn to spell words of three or more syllables, on 
my plan of doing it? I assured the teachers that I had been a 
child, that I learned to spell in that way, that millions of children 
in the United Kingdom learned to spell in the same way, and that 
spelling by syllables was only half a century behind the age. 
But I have never met with any other method of teaching spell- 
ing in American schools, than by syllables. Even in the most 
fashionagle ladies’ private schools in Brooklyn, N. Y., I found 
that the same antiquated test-system was preserved. 

Your correspondent, “ E. E.,” says, “ There is a loss of time” 
in spelling by syllables. I believe that there is another }oss—that 
the great bulk of the pupils will never learn to spell correctly by 
such a method. This is why it is next to impossible to receive a 
brief letter to-day with the commonest words correctly spelled in 
it. When the writers were at school they were never taught cor- 
rectly how to spell. The pupils lose the word, and the sense of 
it, when they once begin to syllable it. The eye is the best guide, 
after all, in correct spelling. I ask a pupil to spell, /d/osyncrasy 
If fairly read, in good books and current literature, this word will 
be familiar to the eye, and will be readily spelled right through, 
as the eye has been familiarized with the letters as a whole. But 
now bring in a system of breaking the continuity—if I may so 
call it—of the word before the eye, and insist that it must be 
spelled by syllables, and the pupil must almost certainly be lost in 
a fog raised by this muddled system of spelling. 

One other thought bearing on this subject of spelling. Why all 
the time, and trouble, and books. wasted in American schools to 
teach spelling? Who that has ever studied French or German, 
needed pages of spelling-books to acquire a knowledge of how to 
spell in either language? The correct method of spelling was 
acquired by learning to read the language correctly. So it is with 
the English language, also. It is a correct reader, and a correct 
reader only, who is a correct speller. Bad spelling is the fruit of 
bad reading. Half the time wasted now, on teaching children to 
spell in school, if devoted to instructing them in reading correctly, 
would make them good readers and good spellers at the one stroke. 

I never saw an ordinary spelling-book used in schools until I 
saw it in common use in America; and I have yet to learn what 
its usefulness is in the common schools of the United States. 

Yours truly, James ALEX. Mowatt, 
New Haven, Fan. 10, 1876. Editor of Commonwealth. 
A Model Teacher. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

The announcement that the Aiudergarten Messenger under its 
able editor, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, was to be merged in THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was gratifying to me, as undoubtedly it 
was to most if not all your subscribers. It is a step, one of the 
many you have taken in the cause, which must meet the approval 
of all enlightened friends of education. 

Twelve years ago an attempt was made to establish a kinder- 
garten in West Newton. This was continued with varying suc 
cess, never a failure, for several years till in 1863 the services of 
Miss Isabel Welchman were secured. In the interest of educa- 
tion, especially primary, and for the encouragement of all consci- 
entious, truth-seeking teachers, a brief account of this admirable 
teacher will be useful. 

In every cultivated community there will appear from time to 
time among its teachers, persons endowed with remarkable powers 
or genius for training or educating youth. Boston has been no 
exception. Within the last fifty years, O. Bronson Alcott, George 
B. Emerson, Dr. Kraitzer, Ambrose Wellington, Wm. B. Fowle, 
Gideon F. Thayer, and others, have worked each in his own sphere 
with rare power and success, and to whom the cause of education 
in Boston and the country is immensely indebted. Others of 
great and perhaps equal genius have labored in the public schools 
of Boston, but, hampered and restricted by the system and its reg- 
ulations, were unable to develop and apply their advanced ideas. 
These regulations are, in a measure, indispensable to any system 
of common school instruction. It is the same in other countries. 
Dr. Arnold, Pestalozzi, Frébel, and others, eminent in their pro- 
fession, were untrammeled by any limitation from school boards or 
committee. There are thousands of gifted men and women teach- 
ers in Massachusetts to-day who would be immensely more suc- 
cessful with the youth under their instruction if less under restraint 
from regulations and school boards. 

Miss Isabel Welchman, the subject of this memoir, is a native of 
England. Her father, a physician, with his family emigrated to 
this country and settled in Illinois. Both parents soon died, leav- 
ing Isabel at 14 years with a very small patrimony. With an 
earnest desire to become a teacher, she soon made her way to 
Massachusetts, to place herself under the training of that admi- 
rable educator, Cyrus Pierce, in the Normal School at West New- 
ton. She entered its Model department and continued in it some 
two years, when she taught her first school in Medfield, Mass. 
Here, as in every subsequent school taught by her, was seen and 
acknowledged by pupil, parent, and committee, the rare genius 


for the work which produced such remarkable results. After 
this she studied and taught in some of the best schools in Phila- 
delphia and New York, and especially does she gratefully acknowl- 
edge the benefits derived as pupil and teacher in the justly cele- 
brated training school at Oswego, under Professors Sheldon and 
Krausi. Miss Welchman’s remarkable power was seen with no 
less success with the lads in the Westboro Reform School, as its 
late superintendent has often acknowledged. Miss Welchman 
taught several years in charge of the Kindergarten department of 
the English and Classical School at West Newton, and with such 
distinguished success that numorous visitors from our own and 
other ‘towns and cities in this State, also from other States, came 
to observe the school, its methods and results. To all and every 
one, Miss Welchman frankly explained that her system combined 
all the good she found in Pestalozzi, Frébel, and others. 

During this time and to the present, she was, and is, a most 
anxious, painstaking, cheerful seeker for truth, wherever found, 
for truth is of God; searching for writings upon every branch of 
children’s training; and it is doubtful if there are any kinder- 
gartners in Massachusetts who have read and studied more thor- 
oughly the writings and systems of Frébel and Pestalozzi than 
she. These were studied with the single aim to become thoroughly 
acquainted with, and to introduce all that approved itself to her 
judgment. Liberal proposals were offered by a committee of the 
kindergarten connected with the New Church society, which she 
accepted in 1865, and after purchasing the school has continued it 
to the present, developing one of the most truly successful schools 
for children in Boston. 

When Madame Kriege and her accomplished daughter opened 
their Training School for Kindergartners, Miss Welchman, wish- 
ing to learn from her personal instruction, and in the same true 
spirit of inquiry which has always characterized her, entered the 
class, and, while not endorsing or agreeing with some of the views 
as expounded by Madame Kriege, gladly acknowledges the bene- 
fits she derived from the course. 

After enjoying the rare opportunity of much personal intercourse 
with that remarkable woman the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow, of 
Dresden, upon whom the mantle of Frébel fell, and who is the 
ablest expounder of his system in the world: after sitting at her 
feet and learning from her eloquent lips of the system and its 
founder, I am convinced that this is the true system, and as such 
God’s, which, as soon as truth-loving parents and teachers under- 
stand, will assuredly be adopted. 

I doubt if there are any kindergartners in our State or country 
more true to Frébel in spirit than Miss Welchman, though I judge 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest kindergartner in the 
country after the pure type of Frébel, whom the widow of Frébel 
recommended to me as one of the ablest in Germany. 

Miss Welchman’s schoo] has continued to prosper and improve 
till now its numbers are larger than ever, while the parents who 
confide their little ones to her are among the most cultivated in 
the city. It is not a pure kindergarten, for while its teacher con- 
ducts it with as much of the spirit of Frébel as probably any of 
the kindergartners in Boston, she has the rare genius which suc- 
ceeds best when following out our own intuitive methods. 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN. 
Concerning Correct Pronunciation. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Will “Phone,” or some one else who is interested in such 
matters, express an opinion as to the correct pronunciation of 
the words, Aortativeand dea? During our recent spelling troubles, 
these two words, with some others like them, were handled in 
such a way as to make me ‘pause.’ The word “ hortative” was 
given out. There could be no doubt, I thought, as to what the 
word was, though I confess that, as a spectator, 1 heard the word 
“hawtative.” But my ear was not tuned in New England, so I 
did not “rise to a point of order,” knowing as I did, that these 
spellers and this pronouncer understood each other perfectly. 
What was my surprise, therefore, to hear several attempts like 
the following: H-a-u-tative,” “h-a-w-tative,” “h-a u-g-h-tative.” 
“No, no,” said the pronouncer, “you don’t understand the word. 
It is not Aawtative: it is HAWtative.” Finally, however, it occurred 
to some one, doubtless, that inasmuch as there is no such word as 
“ hawtative,” the word in question must be “hortative.” During 
the same evening the word “boa” was given out. To me it was 
“boa,” but, making allowance for my bad ear, I did not doubt 
that the word “ bore,” or “boar,” was intended ,—neither did the 
spellers! Now, when both these words were rightly understood, 


and correctly spelled, they were pronounced by the spellers pre- 
cisely as they had been pronounced by the teacher, as I think. 
That I should misunderstand both the pronouncer and the 
spellers, was not at all wonderful, but that they should not under- 
stand each other, was to me most remarkable. 
Respectfully, S. J. B. 
Milford, N. H., Fan. 8th, 1876. 

Alaska. 

To the Editor of The New- England: 
In answer to a query on page 16, “M.” says that Alaska has 
recently been annexed to Washington Territory, as a county. 
This is rather a premature announcement. A military officer,— 
Gen. Howard,—I believe, has recommended in his report to the 
Secretary of War that it should be so annexed, and this report 
has been sent to Congress, but beyond this nothing has yet ae 
done. 


Philadelphia, Fan. 8, 1876. 
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WE have this year commenced our papers on the dis- 
tinguished educators of the country by an admirable 
article on Dr. Dwight of Yale College. Among the 
many distinguished presidents of Yale, none outrank 
him in great abilities and in a commanding influence. 


THE recollections of Froebel, by the Baroness Maren- 
holtz-Bulow of Berlin, so admirably translated for our 
columns in the Kindergarten Department, afford most 
entertaining and instructive reading. None can afford 
to lose these papers. 


THE very generous response of our subscribers to 
our “‘ New Year’s Greeting,” is a most acceptable token 
of the strong interest which our readers of the past 
year cherish for THe New-ENGLAND. It is one thing 
to make a good friend, and another to keep one ; and 
our advice is to stick to the tried and true. We shall 
be a little unwilling to part company with any with 
whom we have chatted for a twelvemonth, and may- 
be a second thought will lead all to feel that it is better 
for good friends to keep company during this year of 
centennial fellowship. 


Tue death of Dr. Gardner of the Boston Latin School 
removes in the midst of active service one of the ablest 
classical teachers of this country. As a brief notice of 
his life in our editorial columns would not satisfy our 
readers, we have invited W. R. Dimmock, LL.D., of 
Adams Academy, Quincy, to prepare an article for our 
next issue, upon the life, character, and services of this 
distinguished man. 


But few men of our times can leave a record of 
purely benevolent action in behalf of all true philan- 
thropies, equal to that of the late Samuel G. Howe, of 
Boston. His personal services in behalf of the op- 
pressed Greeks, were but typical of his enthusiastic 
sympathy for all men in like servile condition. The 
miracle of education wrought in behalf of Laura Bridg- 
man, was but the crowning act of a long series of well 
directed efforts to aid the unfortunate, to ameliorate 
suffering, and to elevate humanity. The voices of 
thousands in prisons, in destitution, in institutions es- 
tablished for every class of needy ones, will name Dr. 
Howe with gratitude, as their common benefactor. 


His name is everywhere the representative of the 
charities which distinguish and adorn Christian society, 
and his example should inspire all with a disinterested 
purpose to go about doing good. 


No Religion in the Schools. 


We must resay what we have said before, that 
it is a mistake to give up everything to this outcry 
against all religion in the schools. Like every other 
turbulence of the popular sea, it has its “Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” Prohibit, according to what the Satusday Re- 
view satirizes as the President’s “whimsical recom- 
mendation,” all “religious, atheistic, or pagan instruc- 
tion,” and the outcry will be still the same, We are 
not the people to be long content with negations— 
certainly the majority, being neither atheist, nor 
pagan, will, sooner or later, rebel against negations 
so proscriptive. We have, it is true, made a sad 
dissent, even here in Puritan New England, from the 
ass. |unbending religiousness of our better days, towards 
the laxness, indifference, and positive irreligion of rev- 
olutionary France; but we are yet, after a fashion, 
dominantly Christian ; we have the right to treat our- 
selves as such ; and, however for the time, we may suf- 
fer the politicians to “rush us” onward in this “Mardi 
Gras” panic, we shall sooner or later discover the dis- 
grace and danger of our position, and force a re-action. 
And of the really Christian portion of the nation, we 
shall not be surprised to see, in our own day, the over- 
whelming majority, awaking to the utter stupidity of 
attempting to silence the Roman Catholic clamor by 
this expedient, and turning in disgust from the spec- 
tacle of an educational anatomy from which the very 
center of all life and coherence has been taken. It 
will then be found out, that what we wanted was not 
“no religion in the schools,” nor indeed “ the Bible in 
the schools,” as a mere dead symbol, but rather a regu- 
lated religious and moral instruction, on the broad 
catholic basis of such ancient and ever-living symbols 
of natural morality, Christian faith, and personal piety, 
as the Zen Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. That Christian people, and even 
Christian ministers, instead of meeting the fact of true 
education, and of the national existence, by planting 
themselves squarely on some such ultimatum, have gone 
to work to secure a surrender most unqualified and de- 
moralizing, of our whole ancient usage and principle, 
is one of the strange phenomena of the times. It is 
not calculated to increase confidence in the wisdom of 
our spiritual guides, the soundness of our religious or- 
ganizations, or our abiding capacity for self-government. 


‘Fama Vires Acquirit Eundo.” 


“A little girl, the daughter of an Israelite of Boston, has been expelled from 
the public schools of that city, because her parents were unwilling she shou'd at- 
tend school on Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath. Intolerance.’—{A New-York 
paper. 

“A little Hebrew girl who was in the habit of observing Saturday as a holy 
day, according to the custom of her faith, was recently sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment in a Boston reformatory because she would not go to school on 
Saturday morning (the Beston schools are in operation on Saturday).’””—{An 
Ohio paper. 

The St. Louis Repudlican, using the above quotation 
asa text, under the caption, “ A Harsh School Law,” 
Says: 

“ Here we have a very significant example of the manner in which one religious 
creed may jar upon another. To the Jewish girl Saturday is the Sabbath ordered 
by the Almighty—the only Sabbath, by-the-way, for which any express sanction 
can be found in Scripture ‘To the Christian school board who procured her pun- 
ishment, and the Christian court which inflicted it, Saturday is simply a week 
day, without any sanctity whatever. In the estimation of board and court, Ju- 
daism is a species of infidelity which may be tolerated to a certain extent, but 
not encouraged. In the estimation of the Jewish girl and her people, Christian- 
ity is a mere compound of absurdities and blasphemy. But without entering into 
the merits of the case any farther, we may say that such a punishment for such 
an offence is an intolerable outrage upon nineteenth century civilization, and the 
sooner Massachusetts repeals the law by which such outrages can be perpetrated, 
the better for her reputation ” 


We expect to read in our next San Francisco journal 
that this same little girl has expiated her offence upon 
the gallows, and an answering word will come from Yo- 
kohama, “ Served her right !” which the Jews of Aus- 


tria reading, will resolve to avenge by a holy crusade 
against our modern Athens, the home of such enor- 
mities. It may interest some of our readers to know 
the truth of a case which has aroused newspaper indig- 
nation against the supposed cruelties of a Boston school 
board, seconded by a Boston court, so kindly character- 
ized as Christian by the St. Louis Repudlican. We have 
the facts from the chairman of the committee on rules 
and regulations of the Boston School Board, to whom 
the matter was referred. In answer to our inquiries, 
he says: 

“The girl was kept out of school six or eight weeks. The father 
called it expulsion, I suppose, because the chairman of the Sher- 
win Committee insisted that if she attended school she must com- 
ply with the rules of the school. The father preferred that she 


should not attend. 
“ As far as any action of the committee is concerned, it was as 


follows: The father sent a petition to the board in reference to 
the expulsion of his child from the Sherwin School. That peti- 
tion was referred to the Sherwin Committee. They heard the 
father’s statement. He explained why he had kept the child from 
tbe school, and the positiou of the Israelites in respect to Satur- 
day, their Sabbath. He asked that he might be permitted to send 
his child to school five days in the week, keeping her from school 
every Saturday. It was explained to him why the committee could 
not officially make such an exceptional arrangement. They re- 
spected, however, the father’s scruples in regard to work on the 
Sabbath, and agreed that the girl might be excused on Saturdays 
from what he regarded as ‘manual labor,’—writing, ciphering, 
and the like. The father seemed satisfied with the action of the 
committee ; and his child has ever since been a regular attendant 
upon the school.” 


So much for “expulsion,” a “three months’ impris- 
onment in a Boston reformatory,” “ an intolerable out- 
rage upon nineteenth century civilization,” which is 
perpetrated in Massachusetts, and for all the rest of the 
nameless atrocities which may grow out of this simple 
story before it has traveled round the planet. 
REFLECTIONS. 

1. Educational lies are more easily told than other 
lies. 

2. Educational lies are more readily credited than 
other lies. 
3. Such lies get into circulation through very respect- 
able papers. 


More, Not Less. 


To strengthen natural capacity is the business of 
education. That it can do this is confessed by all— 
do it by informing, and forming, by giving knowledge 
and discipline. Education, then, is a two-fold process. 

Knowledge is of many kinds, and of many degrees 
of worth or worthlessness. Knowledge of the gam- 
bler’s art is worse than none; knowledge of the details 
of the battle of Marathon or Waterloo is of possible 
value to one in a hundred thousand ; but all are profited 
by a knowledge of the laws of health. 

Discipline is of many kinds, and of different de- 
grees of worth. There is discipline of the senses, of 
the memory, of the reason, of the imagination. Each 
of these has its subdivisions. Thus the memory may be 
specially trained to remember words, or dates, or forms, 
or processes of reasoning, or generalizations, Then 
the mind may be trained to concentration and continuity 
of effort, to quickness of conclusion, to deliberateness 
of judgment, etc. To obtain a just notion of disci- 
pline, one must think of it, not as a whole, but in its 
divisions and subdivisions. 

The character and degree of discipline imparted by 
study depend upon two things : 1, upon what is studied ; 
2, upon the method of study and instruction. No one 
study can give all kinds of discipline, nor can any one 
method of study and instruction. For the best results, 
there must be variety of subject, and variety of method. 

It is of little avail to discuss the relative worth of 
knowledge and discipline. Neither can take the place 
of the other; both are absolute essentials of good 
education. They cannot be wholly divorced. There 
are times when a simple item of knowledge is of more 


value to a man than all the discipline of the university ; 
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there are other times when abundant knowledge proves 
to be worthless, because the mind is incapable of 
using it. 

But knowledge should be considered before disci- 
pline in any attempt to settle the scope of public edu- 
cation. This knowledge itself, whatever its general 
character,—moral, physical, intellectual, industrial,— 
must conform to the more urgent needs of the people, 
as a whole. If these increase, diminish, change in 
character with the lapse of time, the public education 
ought to be modified to correspond. Adequate public 
education is not, therefore, a fixed quantity. So, in 
determining what should be taught in the public 
schools, we must look, 1, at the needs—the prospective 
needs—of those attending the schools ; 2, at the kinds 
of knowledge demanded by these needs; 3, at the 
discipilne which should come from the acquisition of 
this knowledge. Discipline is not to be the less es- 
teemed because it is mentioned last in this connection. 

The present times are specially characterized by 
industrial change and progress. We are, indeed, in 
the midst of a revolution, wrought by steam, electricity, 
applied science, and art. Men do not need to be more 
honest, truthful, brave, trusty, quick of understanding, 
sound in judgment, than of old. Nor do they need to 
be more industrious ; but the labor to which they are 
called is more diversified, demands more intelligence, 
skill, aptitude, taste. The days when ignorant labor 
can thrive have gone by forever ; it is no longer “rule 
of thumb,” but rule of reason, which the workman may 
safely take for his guidance, in the face of world-wide 
competition. 

The cultivation of the soil which, sixty years ago, 
gave employment to much the larger part of our popu- 
lation, and required for its successful prosecution, little 
besides muscle and pluck, is now fast settling down 
upon a rational basis. And so success depends less 
and less upon muscle and pluck, but more and more 
upon a knowledge of natural science and mechanics. 

As a result of the employment of science, and labor- 
saving machinery, in the cultivation of the soil, fewer 
persons, relatively, are now required to produce suffi- 
cient food for all. Those not needed for producing 
food find employment in the almost numberless manu- 
factures, which have sprung up during the last forty 
years, 

In 1810, the value of manufactures in the United 
States was $27 for each person; but in 1870 the 
value was $109. If the products of the two periods 
were compared by quantity, the difference would be 
still more in favor of 1870, as labor-saving machinery, 
and the applications of science have greatly reduced 
the cost of production. In 1810 our manufactures 
were very few and veryrude. Their mere enumeration 
would fill a volume to-day; while for the successful 
prosecution of the larger part of them, much skill and 
taste are required. Notwithstanding our remarkable 
progress, we are, in most respects, excelled by the for- 
eigner. Raw material forms a much larger per cent. 
of the total value of our manufactures than it does of 
foreign manufactures. We have aimed rather at quan- 
tity than quality ; but the latter is now receiving greater 
and greater attention. 

In 1870 more than one-half of the employed popula- 
tion of Massachusetts was engaged in manufactures and 
mechanical industries ; about one-third of the employed 
population of New York, was so engaged, and about 
one-third of that of Pennsylvania, Once it was agricul- 
ture that gave employment to most of the people in 
these States ; now it gives employment to less than one- 
fourth, The same revolution is going on in all the 
States, and will become more marked each year. 

Successful prosecution of manufactures, calls for a 
good degree of skill and taste on the part of the work- 
men. The old narrow curriculum of the public schools 
cannot give this skill and this taste: they are things 
that can come only from the study of science, drawing, 
and art. The public schools must recognize this fact ; 


they must be modified accordingly, or they can no 
longer claim to teach what the people require. 

A course of public instruction limited to the “three 
R’s,” as advocated by some, would meet the present 
educational needs just about as effectually, as the old 
stage coaches would now meet the requirements of 


travel between Boston and New York. The practical : 


educator recognizes the revolution in human affairs, 
and conducts himself accordingly. Rip Van Winkle 
prefers the old stage coach. 


An Item of History. 


Seven miles west of Glasgow, Scotland, is Paisley, a 
small town of no great importance at present, nor of 
great interest historically, except for what is clustered 
about its old abbey church ; but that is of uncommon 
interest. The church was founded in 1163, by Walter 
the Steward, ancestor of the Stuart line of kings. ‘The 
present building, which is used as a parish church, is 
quite modern, but stands upon the original foundation, 
and there are in the walls tombstones of very ancient 
date, bearing inscriptions in almost unintelligible Eng- 
lish. One retains the date 1502. Adjoining the church 
is a small, high-roofed chapel, called “The Sounding 
Aisle.”’ The guide shows the visitor inside, and then 
closes the iron door with a bang which resounds through 
the building in prolonged and commingling echoes. 
The chapel was once used for worship, but now con- 
tains only the old baptismal font, a few tombstones, and 
the tomb of Marjory, wife of the founder and royal 
ancestor of all the Stuart sovereigns of Scotland and 
England. 

The Stuart dynasty is one of the most remarkable of 
Europe, both for the extent of its ramifications through 
so many other royal houses, and for the conspicuous 
positions it has filled during the development of modern 
civilization. Its history would embrace the history of 
western Europe since the fifteenth century, and many 
of the most important events in the history of countries 
of Asia and America. So the old church and the tomb 
of Marjory are connected with a very interesting fact in 
history, the origin of the house of Stuart, which may be 
briefly stated. Marjory, daughter of King Robert 
Bruce, married Walter the Steward, of Scotland, and 
when David II., son and successor of “The Bruce,” 
died without an heir, the son of Marjory inherited the 
throne, and reigned as Robert II. His son succeeded 
him, as Robert III., and then came the five Jameses, 
with their several reigns of storm and of dark and wild 
deeds of crime. Then followed Mary Stuart, the most 
fascinating, wicked, and unhappy of women, who 
reigned amidst “a whirlwind of love, ambition, and 
jealousy,” while the most momentous events of the 
present era were transpiring about her and in her king- 
dom, and then her son, James VI., who became James I. 
of England, when the two kingdoms were united in 
1603 ; and in the veins of every sovereign of Englaud 
since has mingled the blood of Walter and Marjory 
Stuart, and of the indomitable old hero of Bannockburn. 

Paisley is the birthplace of two noted men of the 
same name: the illustrious Professor Wilson, and Alex- 
ander Wilson, the American ornithologist. In the old 
Abbey churchyard is a monument in memory of the 
latter, a life-size statue in bronze. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

We have received from Superintendent Simonds Circular No. 
12, relative to the International Exhibition. The general design 
of the educational exhibit was explained in a former circular. 
Since its issue the State Centennial committee has visited Phila- 
delphia, and they report everything favorable to a successful expo- 
sition. 

“ It is expected that New Hampshire will make a showing in 
the department of education worthy of the pee ene of her peo- 
ple and creditable to her schools, both public and private.” . 
“Something for this exposition will be asked from every town, 
city, and institution of learning. The material for the Department 
of Education has been divided into seven classes. By a general 
distribution of these classes no institution or persons will un- 


reasonably taxed. Class A—Town nisteny. of education ; Class 
B—Views of school buildings ; Class C—Scholars’ work and text- 
books used; Class D—Photographs of teachers and educators; 
Class E—Registers and school records; Class F—History and 
work of academies and select schools; Class G—Town and city 
school reports. Contributors will have to deliver their articles 
free of expense. The material thus received will be bound in vol- 
umes or placed in portfolios properly labeled, arranged in cases 
made for the purpose, and forwarded to Philadelphia. At the 
close of the exhibition the matter will be deposited in the State 
ibrary. It is expected that school officers, teachers, and the 
friends of education will promptly and earnestly codéperate with 
the superintendent in advancing the work.” 

Referring to town histories, he says : 

“ The history should contain an account of the early establish- 
ment of schools, their progress and present condition, and com- 
prise the following particulars :—1. School buildings, furniture, 
and apparatus;—how furnished, at public or private expense. 
2. Means furnished for support of schools by taxation or private 
donation. 3. Number of schools maintained, number of scholars 
attending, and average annual length of schools in weeks. 4. 
Divislon of towns into school districts, into classes or grades, if 
graded. An account of special legislative acts adopted, if any. 
5. Teachers employed, male or female, average monthly wages, 
special mention of prominent teachers, lists of text-books used, 
methods of instruction and government of schools, in early times 
and at the present. 6. Early and present methods of examining 
teachers, and supervising schools. This history can be prepared 
by the superintending school committee, or by some person se- 
lected by them, and should be ready by Feb. 22d, at the latest.” 


Hurry up, friends! The 22d is near at hand. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Worcester Free Instirute. — The flourishing technical 
school at Worcester, known by the name of the Free Institute of 
‘Industrial Science, shows no less enterprise in the preparation of 
scholars’ work for the Centennial Exhibition than in the other 
part of the exhibit, which will be one of the most important that 
the State will furnish. The regular semi-annual examination is to 
be done in ink on essay paper. The sheets in each study are then 
bound with a copy of the questions, a list of the class, the name of 
the professor, time spent on the “topics covered by the examina- 
tion,” age of class, and time spent in examination. There will be 
as many volumes as separate examinations, All these are to go 
into the State exhibit. 

NEWSPAPERS.—Mr. Philbrick is collecting copies of the several 
newspapers published in Massachusetts, the whole to be cata- 
logued and bound and entered in the educational exhibit of peri- 
odicals and newspapcrs. The first issue in January, 1876, is de- 
sired, and a prompt attention to the matter is requested. 


INDIANA. 

ScHOoL Exposirions.—“ Exposition ” will be a large word this 
year; and it is hoped and believed that education will fill a large 
space in the great display to be made at Philadelphia. The idea 
has already crept into the schools; and some of them have had 
little expositions of their own that were reported as extremely in- 
teresting and useful. One of the best of these seems to have been 
held in Bedford, Indiana, several months ago; and we copy a 
description of it for the benefit of any who have in view similar 


exhibitions: 

“ At the close of the session, pupils in the school are expected 
to place something of merit on exhibition of their own execution, 
saa Gacides this some rare geological specimens. The hall was 
tastefully trimmed, decorated, and bespangled with flowers and 
evergreens. Forty-four pictures, done in crayon and india ink, 
and ten portraits, enlarged from album sized photographs—all the 
work of pupils of the schools—hung on the walls. The execu- 
tion, for children, was admirable, and evinced real talent. About 
two hundred and fifty maps of the countries, finely executed in 
pencil, also adorned the walls. But the prettiest sight of all were 
the botanical specimens. There were about six hundred of these, 
comprising the flora of this locality. Classifications of geography 
and physiology were gracefully festooned across the hall; essays 
from the third grade upward to the senior class were suspended 
with pink and blue ribbons. Each of the lower grades was repre- 
sented by a Soper of slates, on which were written grammar, 
arithmetic, and spelling exercises, Seventeen geological cabinets, 
composed of the rarest specimens found in this country, occupied 
places on the main floor. It was an attractive and a most inter- 
esting scene.-—Michigan Teacher. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The circular of information issued by the State Board of Educa- 
tion contains all that persons need to know in order to satisfy them- 
selves as to what is proposed to be done for the exhibit at Phila- 
delphia. As the board has no funds at its disposal to use to carry 
out its recommendations, it remains to be seen what will be 
done, and from what sources pecuniary aid will be secured. 
Governor Lippitt is deeply interested in the educational depart- 
ment of the exhibit, and it is understood that he will recommend 
to the General Assembly to make an appropriation to meet the 
case. Rhode Island has abundant material to present, and will 
make a most worthy exhibit, provided the golden opportunity is 
not lost in idly waiting for somebody to move. 


ILLINOIS. 
TEACHERS’ FuND.—The school teachers of the State have re- 
solved to raise a sum not less than ten thousand dollars, in order 
that the State may be well represented in educational matters. 
The authorities have also made application for four thousand 
square feet of space for the exhibition, This movement indi- 
cates business, and if the plan is thoroughly carried out, it will 
place this great State in the first ranks. With such a showing as 
these facts seem to point to, the East must look well to its laurels, 
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- t is earnestly hoped that all who feel an interest in this most vital department 
Fated» sheeliom will avail themselves of the opportuntiy afforded in these col- 
umns of the JouRNAL, to make any suggestions in Primary wtgey Fy contribute 
of their various experiences for the benefit of the young teacher. All such are in- 


vited, most cordi 


ly, to add Mrs. M. P. Cotsurn, South Boston 


THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT opens its columns now, as hereto- 
fore, for the intelligent discussion of the thousand and one topics 


which are of such vital importance to this grade of our schools. If the 
higher departments are of so much importance as a superstructure, 
this, the foundation, demands the utmost care and attention; our 
first and best efforts should be given to it. 


what that work may be; but it is emphatically more important 
here, at the very basis, that the pyramid which may rise shall rest 
upon a firm and sure foundation. Let each and every one who 
has the interest of ¢he children at heart, give devoted heed to this. 

It is sincerely hoped that we may receive many valuable hints 
and suggestions at the hands of some of our earnest co-workers. 
Each, in her own school, for instance, has some point in which she 
may excel ;—Jet this be given unreservedly for the good of the 
whole, and in this way we shall, in time, assimilate in a great de- 
gree to what we ought to be as teachers. 

The JourNAL is very rich in information conveyed by numbers 
of those high up on the ladder of learning, and others, also high 
up, can appreciate and appropriate ; but such knowledge is of very 
little practical benefit to the primary teacher in her sphere of teach- 
ing. Iler work is not among the stars, albeit the immortal minds 
with which she deals shall one day rise above them, but for the 
simpler, primitive wants of the first grades, but few, comparatively, 
have ventured into its pages. Meat, rich and solid, is aboundingly 
healthy, and, for the classes who go before us in the grammar 
schools, and so up to the colleges, is eminently fit and proper; but 
we must not offer it till the simpler diet of the primary schoo! has 
been digested and the subject prepared for its use. 

So, then, with this New Year and the extended influence of the 
JOURNAL, let us see to it that our /ité/e ones are fed nutritiously, 
and that the teachers of this most important grade of schools are 
fully up to all requirements. 

As I have,said before, the columns of this department are open 
for the free and full discussion of all such topics, and it is our 
great desire to make of it the important thing it is to the well- 
being of the educated. To this end, each teacher is invited to 
send of her store of knowledge on any subject pertaining, and it 
shall receive generous attention. 


SPELLING. 


In a series of articles for primary use, during the past year, I 
have given familiar talks on various things, such as Discipline, 
Reading, Writing, etc., but the list of topics is by no means ex- 
hausted. Once Jaunched on to a presentation of ways and means 
and of the variety of subjects to be treated in a primary school, 
and we find their name is legion. 

While it is true that the “ Kindergarten” has to do exclusively 
with the education of the very young—and I am rejoiced that the 
large experience and intelligence of the able exponent of the sys- 
tem, Miss Peabody, is to find expression in the pages of THE 
New-ENnGLAND— it is yet true that, when the little fellows emerge 
from this first discipline and teaching, they come into another at- 
mosphere, for the discipline of the primary school is of another 
order. Blocks and playthings must be laid aside, the habit of in- 
tercourse and conversation which has made them so happy, and 
free, and unrestrained, must be given up, and they must virtually 
settle down to the demands of an advanced state of things. Now, 
books begin to appear as means towards certain ends, and the 
proper use of them is the work of the primary teacher. 

But while we are waiting with as much patience as we may for 
the golden hour which shall see things righted and as they ought 
to be, there is much to battle with in the books from which we 
draw the daily dose of knowledge, apportioned unstintedly to our 
little flock ; and among them all there is nothing more absolutely 
exasperating—to use the mildest term—than our sfe//ers. Don't 
misunderstand me, please : I do not nowrefer to the shaking body 


No teacher should en- 
ter upon her work in any grade, without a thorough conception of 


part towards it if she wants good results. m | 
school. “ Look at the first word, Johnny; can you spell it ?” 


burdened with that sort of thing in your classes, so cannot cite a 
familiar example ; dugdear, what shall be said of that? you hardly 
like to launch out on to a statement of the difference between such 
imaginary creatures—ogres, gnomes, fairies, and the like—but the 
two words are there with their same sound, but totally different 
construction, and must be fastened in their minds ; prayer, ab, 
yes, now you have come to something which they can understand, 
and a little talk is refreshing—they will all listen for the sake of it. 
Here we have a score or two of words with the enigmatical 
“ie” or “ei,” which shall it be? If you give them no clue 
you sever will fix it, but the general fact of ¢ following ¢ as in de- 
ceit, and é following any other letter—as in de/ée/—is sufficient. It 
is very hard for them to learn that, but once learned it is seldom 
forgotten. 
I once taught a school in which were several large boys: young 
men, in fact. One of them, an earnest student, past his minority, 
was in the habit of bringing his “ Philosophy” and laying it quietly 
upon my desk. I soon learned that he had an object in so doing, 
and that he thus delicately presented to me questions which his 
age and position kept him from asking publicly, and it is needless 
to say that I respected his confidence and replied to his inquiries 
through the same medium. One question was, “ When ¢ and # are 
together in a word, how shall I know which to place first?” The 
simple rule above was enough. [A/em.—If he had been taught in 
his young days, he would have been spared the mortification later.] 
Sometimes, if possible, I construct a sentence containing the 
whole column of words; for instance: “I had a steadfast friend, 
who went out into a meadow to eat his dreakfast ; it was very Pleas- 
ant, and he held his basket steady, but his dog was jea/ous, so he 
gave him some ixstead of eating it all himself,” etc. Let them 
sometimes make a sentence, putting in one or more words of the 
lesson ; this they can do easily if the words mean anything to them. 
It makes a variety to spell the word decidedly wrong while they 
are looking at it; oh, how quickly you will be corrected! Putting 
the lesson several times upon the slate is a very effective means of 
fixing it inthe memory ; it would be difficult for them to find or write 
it many times without finally knowing what sequence of letters to 
use, without reference to the book. 
Spelling is very important. I knowa teacher, proficient in many 
languages, teaching them, as also the higher branches of the Eng- 
lish, etc., who yet says she writes under protest, must have the 
dictionary close at her elbow, and is hopeless of having a letter 
leave her hands with all the words spelled right. 
I have in mind another, who says she always hears a spelling. 
lesson with the book before her in order to know that the word is 
spelled right. I asked a graduate from one of our grammar 
schools of this year, to spell faucet, and he instantly rendered it 
fasset, and his diploma was not yet cold. In his hands other 
words fared no better. Now there certainly was not care enough 
taken of this most important element of.instruction in these in- 
stances, and doubtless there is a lamentable number all about us, 
in every grade of society, who fail wofully in this respect. I must 
cite one other instance. I called upon a physician not long since, 
for a certificate of death, etc., and, in making it out, he asked me 
how to spell duria/, at the same time remarking that, “ of course 
he knew, he only asked,” and the paper came into my hand with 
the word in question spelled durrial / 
I agree fully with the writer of a most admirable article on 
spelling, that the eye must be trained as well as the ear; for, in the 
future of us all, the most of the practice will be in seeing that the 
word is spelled right, rather than in standing up in classes to 
listen to its spelling. Let us see to it that those who leave our 
hands are armed and equipped to the best of their ability and 
ours, with the best we have to afford them; and Jet us be sure we 
do not neglect this to put into prominence any other branch of 


tilate anything in our search for something we imagine of greater 
value. 


Books in hand, all the That is about the whole secret. 
He for them to learn the names of the different parts of speech; the 


tries and stumbles; perhaps somebody can help him—more likely 
not, for there is nothing in it which appeals to any intelligence 
previously possessed; so you spell it, and for a minute, if it is 
anything admitting it, you have a little talk over it. /7/eiress : you 
can’t say much on that, for generally speaking, you are not over- 


It will be very easy, by-and-by, 


' difficulties are conquered when they understand how the sentence 
is constructed. 

“Johnny, don’t make no noise now,” may be uttered in the 
sweetest of tones, and may impress Johnny very pleasantly; he 
will obey the sfirit of the request, for he is accustomed to hear- 
ing just that form of sentence, but in the defer he is far from obe- 
dience ; for as “two negatives make an affirmative,” you are vir- 
tually requesting him 40 make a noise! 1t may seem a small thing, 
but in reality is of great consequence. 

“ Annie, please bring me ¢hem books.” Annie knows just 
what you mean, and brings you the books; but in the future she 
has got to unlearn that form of expression, and it is vastly better 
to do it at the beginning. There is Charlie with his hand up, and 
when you heed his wants, he informs you that “he hain’t got no 
pencil.” How easy at this starting point to teach him to say “ he 
has no pencil.” 

It is really laughable to notice the various changes they will 
ring on the word saw. ‘Where’s James today?” you ask. In- 
stantly a dozen little hands rise, each child anxious to give you 
the information. “I seen him,” says one. “I see him on L—~— 
street,” says another. A third volunteers, “I sawn him this 
mornin’.” Willie see’d him, Mary saw’d him, Johnny sawn’'d him, 
and, as if all that wasn’t enough to squelch poor James, Peter 
seen’'d him! altogether making a scene which the teacher has it 
amply in her power to revise and correct. 

‘Lhe word ¢hrow is variously twisted by these little Bohemians. 
John gets ¢hrung down, Jemmy is ¢hrang, and one small belliger- 
ent informed me with a most injured look, that Joseph ‘hringed 
him! Frank loses his marbles, for John has fished ’em, etc., and 
it is actually quite an accomplishment to be able to interpret their 
vernacular intelligently. 

One day a little fellow was tardy: “ What’s the matter ?” I asked. 
“I had to carry father’s dinner,”—a remarkable instance, so far, 
of correct speech. “But,” I continued, “why didn’t your father 
come hometodinner?” “He didn’t belet!” I should like to present 
that as a specimen brick to some class, for analysis at examination, 
and if any one can bring forward a flagrant breach of elegance in 
as few words, I would congratulate him ! 

Now, I consider it of great importance at the outset of their 
school-life that pupils shall have an insight into the correct use of 
their own language; and in order to bring this abgut, there is no 
way so good as for the teacher to use it correctly invariably in 
their presence. One little knows at starting what there is to bat- 
tle with in the aggregate ; but after all it will only be on the prin- 
ciple of the “ discontented pendulum,” of which we, in our earlier 
days, read so feelingly—a minute, with its labor, at a time. 

Fixing this as a principle, and never personally losing sight of 
it, is not only of incalculable benefit to the pupil, but of great 
advantage to one’s self—it is so easy to lapse from correctness at 
anytime. Listen to the school girls and boys whom you meet; 
they may have graduated with high honors, but they will very, 
very often, be most ungrammatical. Of course, they are liable to 
hear such incorrect forms at home and fall into them, uncon- 
sciously ; but I think if the the teachers, especially at the com- 
mencement and through the primary grades, for instance, look to 
this primitive grammar teaching, the results would be more prom- 
ising and lasting. There is nothing which will add more to the 

well appearing of a school than just this. If your boy passes you 

anything, thank him, and require the same at his hands. Perhaps 

this would not come directly in the line of grammar, and yet, by 

calling attention to this courtesy the little ones are insensibly 

led into purer paths. 

It may seem very far from my subject to allude to the school 

committce in this connection, but for the sake of an example lL 

may be pardoned. ‘Towns do not always, any more than cities, 

obtain the best men for this in.portant office—best, I mean, as re- 

gards cultivation; and a little incident in my own experience so 

aptly illustrates my point, that I give it in full. 

My class, at the time, was a very young one in years, and its 

members, having just entered the thorny path, were hardly up to 


study, for it ranks among the very highest. It is a shame to mu-| $P¢lling words of more than one syllable. The gentlemen serving in 


the capacity of committee paid me a visit one day, and notwith- 
standing my remonstrance, proceeded to test the powers of the 
poor little things on words of three syllables. A most woful 


of animate spellers before us, who are not yet able, by reason of failure was the result, of course. This melancholy fact was not 
their tender years, to see intelligently that the execftions frequently looked upon kindly, and we were all of us startled out of all 
outnumber the rude! but to the compilations of words arranged Among the many, many things which come up for serious con- equanimity when he exclaimed, “Can’t they spell them words ?” 
so unsystematically between the queer covers of the little provok- sideration with our young charge before us, the important one of| If children are very bright they might be led to draw invidious 
, ing thing yclept a Spelling Book. Grammar is too often neglected. What! teach those little fellows| comparisons. “Teacher says we must say those, but Mr. Se-and- 
Well I remember one day, when a dozen or so of little urchins | 8™@™mar before they can read or write ? Yes, emphatically; we|so says them ; I guess he knows best. Pa and ma say ¢hem, and 
were standing conspicuously out on the floor for woful failures—| ©" begin on a system of grammar with them before they have| I’m going to,” etc. 
and these things must be learned or the standard is not reached—| been inside the walls of the schoolroom five minutes. We do not| An instance more laughable but not the less true, occurred not 
that the principal of the school walked in and smilingly inquired | "¢¢d to go at them with “ Lindley Murray,” or even to feast their many miles away some little time since. The committee-man, 
the reason of the (to him) unwonted display. With flaming little wide-awake eyes on good old “ Smith’s”—than which a finer | who, by-the-way—well, he never did see straight ahead! called in 
cheeks I put into his hand the book, and pointed to the unlearned | CO™pendium of the English Language was never set before the| at the public exhibition of the school, and pleasantly taking the 
lesson—neutral, adieu, circuit, and other words of like ilk. “7 |Public. In an aside I would say that the “ 7 see the sun is pleas-| book from the hand of the teacher, said to a class of little girls : 
don't wonder at their failing,” said he; “those words are test|%%4” in that well-remembered book has been a very watchword to|“ Now, the girl 7’ a lookin at hold up your head and spell dun- 
words for my class.” Poor little fellows! what line of connection | ™¢, and the spirit of it is always in my heart. net !” and five little aspirants for the honor of the exclusive look 
could their limited, untrained, latent capacities trace between those} But to return. As I said, we do not need to solemnly assure | volunteered the correct spelling of the mispronounced word ? 
words ! : them that “we are goimg to give them a grammar lesson”—not at| Such examples are of daily occurrence, and not till these grave 
Now, then, here is the lesson ready for our study, not for the| all; but Jet all the sentences you speak to them be invariably cor-| errors are remedied at the fountain-head will our glorious language 
little fellows exclusively, but the teacher as well; she must do her! rect in construction, and teach them to do the same themselves. | be spoken in its purity. 


OF GRAMMAR. 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


[From Eshietung der Gegenwart. } 
No. Il. — Froebel in Liebenstein. 


Froebel comprehended the demands of his time, the great world 
relations, the life of the actual especially, from the ideal stand- 
point only; but the connections of men and things in the details 
of everyday life, especially when presented in the common point of 
view, only imperfectly. Therefore was his judgment often at fault, 
and the choice of the means for his undertakings impracticable. 
He was deceived and betrayed like all who blindly trust in men 
and their goodness. This onesidedness, which almost always is 
the consequence of deep researches in any one direction (through 
which inventions, discoveries, and scientific results are attained), 
was in him so much more peculiar, because his spiritual isolation 
and introversion had offered him, in the narrowness of his country 
life, few connections with outer existence, or opportunities for 
many-sided knowledge of the world. Nevertheless, I never saw 
him especially wanting in social tact, or even awkward. 

And still less was he ever servile to those in high standing ; 
and I bad much opportunity to notice his intercourse with the 
princes of Meiningen and Weimar, who had become interested in 
him, and often accompanied me in my visits to him. He was 
truly modest ; but it was a marked trait of character in him, that 
he felt the dignity of his humanity, and of himself personally, as 
the bearer of a new truth. When he found his God given idea 
was acknowledged and appreciated, he would launch forth with 
the greatest warmth and freedom to elucidate it; and those who 
did not know that he claimed nothing for himself in the idea, but 
regarded himself as merely the bearer of God’s revelation of it, 
might possibly have thought him presumptuous ; but the pride of 
concentrated mediocrity was wholly foreign to his nature. 

How often was I vexed, when some of the frequenters of the 
baths of Liebenstein, whom I took there to see him, would treat 
him, on account of his plain attire, his old-fashioned coat, his long, 
parted hair, and the truly child-like simplicity of his manners and 
bearing,—as an inferior! Still this great and good man was sel- 
dom hurt bya slight to his own person, but very much so when 
his cause was disregarded and treated with contempt. When 

learned scholasticism presumed to attack /ha/, without judgment 
or insight, it kindled in him a powerful scorn. When he had 
presupposed an ability to understand him, and met with an idle 
and motiveless opposition, then I have seen him rush to the de- 
fense of his views like an irritated lion. 

Why is it that men always require of geniuses, who bring into 
the world all that is great and good, that, with these extraordinary 
gifts, they should unite every human perfection? This unreason- 
able requisition causes them to be under-valued and calumniated 
when it is discovered that, although geniuses, they are still fallible 
men. We forget that the heavenly light given to a man seldom 
spreads its ray over all humanity, but only lights up the field 
whereon he is to build. The rule in most cases is, the more light 
there is one side, the more shadow on the other; and with God- 
like inspiration stands the yet unenlightened natural power, which 
allows human frailty and the demonic * to step forth. 

Froebel was no exception to the general rule, and not only in 
his lifetime, but even now, after his death, he has had to suffer 
from manifold unjust judgments, and some of which come from 
certain of his first set of pupils in Kielhau (1817-27), who cannot 
complain enough of what they call the defectiveness of Froebel’s 
method; never considering how many obstacles to bringing his 
method into good working order then stood in his way. The new 
is always in sharp opposition to the old, having often to clear the 
ground of what is obsolete before it can take root and become 
effective. The representatives of new ideas have no respect for 
either men or things that oppose their introduction, and therefore 
often wound those that are dearest. Froebel sometimes made his 
friends and relatives suffer, when their views and interests did 
not harmonize with what he held to be necessary or best for the 
interest of his Idea. But we should make a distinction here be- 
tween the noble recklessness which disregards everything but the 
best interests of mankind, and that inhuman recklessness which 
serves only selfish ends, and which characterizes the majority of 
mortals. This mean self-seeking is unknown to the real genius, 
the noble bearer of an idea, who offers himself as a sacrifice on 
the altar of this idea. All his life through, Froebel sacrificed his 
personal interests and himself, also the interests of those nearest 
to him, to the development and propagation of his Idea; for he 
knew no other striving, and this should never be forgotten by 
those who accuse him of some loss of their own. 

In Kielhau, Froebel could at first, only make experiments, in order 
to get data for the application of his educational idea. The idea 
itself was seized by himself at first only in the germ; and he was 
not ready with the means of carrying it out. In the process of 
fermentation towards the new power, in which Froebel found 

* This word demonic does not mean (in German) the diabolic and malignant, 
but all of the mental power which is not sirituad, in the New Testament sense 
of the word.—7>, 


himself, he could not, in full measure, fulfill all the duties of the 
practical teacher, any more than could Pestalozzi, or other of his 
predecessors. Hence many complaints of his pupils as to gaps 
in their knowledge may be just; and the time for instruction was 
curtailed by the practical work, and by roaming the fields and 
woods of Kielhau in search of specimens. But these losses are 
perhaps compensated in the gain of character and practical ability ; 
which are advantages that should be weighed in the scales of 
justice. How very much Froebel did influence the moral charac- 
ter of his pupils, the gratitude and unbounded love which the ma- 


jority of them have expressed since his death, give amplest testi- 
mony. 


For a just judgment of Froebel it is above all to be obseryed 
that his peculiar mission was not identical with Pestalozzi’s, who 
had already opened the way for the bettering of methods of in- 
struction. His peculiar mission was rather to create an entirely 
new foundation for general education, and upon that to work out 
the reform of methods indirectly. The new truth concerning the 
nature or being of childhood, which he brought forth, could not 
remain without influence upon every branch of education ; and it 
was at this point that Froebel knew no yielding or compromise, 
however and whenever the jewel of the truth entrusted to him was 
doubted and attacked. 

But, on the other hand, he would confess ignorance in the most 
childlike manner, frequently saying, when the application of his 
idea touched points not yet considered by him, “I have not yet 
thought out that side of the subject; I will see; it may be so;” or 
“That is new, but it must be right, and we must work dt out.” 
He would even learn from children—let them teach him—so 
wholly free was he from that pride of knowledge which we often 
see covering emptiness. One day when I called on him, he said, 
with glistening eyes, “To-day has been a good day; much that is 
new has come to me; every morning when I wake truth comes to 
me uncalled for, but this morning it was especially new and clear. 
Yes, this truth is endless, and cannot be exhausted by our thinking.” 
It was truly difficult to hold him fast to one current of thought, 
for if a new thought entered that fertile brain, Froebel immedi- 
ately lost sight of those around him, and was himself learning, 
analysing, following it up, until some of his hearers, as he 
was struggling for adequate expression, sometimes received the 
impression of a want of order in his thoughts. Added to this, 
his peculiar manner of doubling and trebling his words, in order 
to make the matter clear, the often endless intermingling of sub- 
jects, all of which were to have their due consideration, made him 
quite unintelligible to the ordinary public, and especially to women. 

Sometimes at Liebenstein, when strangers asked an explanation 
of his method, he would ask me to give it, being quite aware of not 
making himself understood. “They understand you much better,” 
he would say, with his characteristic self-forgetting simplicity. 
Now and then, the word “ confused,” or something similar, would 
fall from the lips of his hearers; the majority were won by the 
deep interior emotion which was expressed in every word of Froe- 
bel, even before an actual clear understanding of the subject was 
possible. Women especially could not avoid being touched, when 
he so powerfully appealed to the motherly feeling that slumbers 
—if it is not awake—in every woman’s heart. 

In the early days of our acquaintance, Froebel was reserved to- 
wards me. He doubted my true interest in his sacred cause. He 
had been deceived so often by promises of furtherance, and pass- 
ing enthusiasm, which like a straw fire had gone out as promptly 
as it was lighted, that he dreaded me as one of those dilletants 
who go about praising or blaming without being really interested 
in anything. Only after I had written several anonymous articles 
in elucidation of his aims and methods, to the best of my ability, 
did he warm up towards me and compensate me with his friend- 
ship to his service. 


THE TURNIP AND THE PEA-VINE. 


Miss Betty Turnip was standing, one morning, in a large field, 
basking in the rays of the sun. Her bright, yellow flowers were 
spreading their little colored petals as wide as they could, to catch the 
sun’s rays, that they might ripen the precious seed for the farmer! 
For this was the second year of the life of this whole field of 
turnips. ‘The first year, when their thickened stems were full of 
juice, and good for food, the farmer had gathered many of Betty’s 
sisters and sold them; for almost everybody likes turnips to eat 
when they are fresh and tender, and with the money that he got 
for them he bought food and clothes for his wife and children. 
But the farmer did not sell all his turnips. He left part of them 
to grow the second year, and ripen their seed, so that he might be 
able to plant more another year, and get more money to support 
his family. 

Mrs. Betty Turnip feels quite old now; for her seed will soon 
be ripe, and then she will die; for she feels tired of growing and 
growing, and working with the sunshine to ripen her seed. All 
the sweet juices of her root and stem have gone up into the seeds, 
and the farmer will not be able to get anything good to eat out of 
her. Close by Mrs. Betty Turnip’s side is growing a pretty little 
pea; and, all at once, she hears the little flower cry out: “Oh, I 
hope it will not rain! for my powder is all ready to go down into 
my seed vessel, and if the rain should come, it would wash it all 
all away!” “Don’t you know, you silly little pea, that you can 


cover your powder over with your little flag ?” said old Mrs, Betty. | 


“Oh! I forgot,” said Mary Pea; “but how did you know my 
name?” “Your name is Mary-fat,” said Mrs. Betty; and all her 
little yellow flowers burst out laughing. Down the bright petals 
fell on the ground, and she had not one left! “Oh! what is the 
matter ?” said kind little Mary; “are you hurt?” “ No, you silly 
little thing, I am not hurt,” said Mrs. Betty; “ my flowers were all 
ready to fall, and I shook them so hard laughing at your funny 
name that they fell a little sooner than usual; thatis all.” “TIT 
hope your children will not be bitter,” said dear little Mary Pea, 
who never laughed at anybody. She was too sweet to do anything 
so unkind. But she had heard that some turnips tasted di#/er, and 
she thought perhaps the unkindness in Mrs. Betty’s heart might 
make her children bitter. 

While she was thinking about this, down came the rain, and 
washed away all her powder, for she forgot to turn her flag over, 
because she was thinking of Mrs. Betty’s unkindness. “Ah, me! 
I shall never have any children,” she sobbed, and a little tear 
rolled off her rosy cheek and fell to the ground. “My powder 
was ripe long ago,” said Mrs. Betty, “and my seeds are grown 
quite large now, as you can see if you will look.” But little Mary 
Pea’s eyes were so full of tears she could not look; and Mrs. 
Betty saw how it was, and felt very sorry she had made the little 
dear forget to turn her flag by her unkind laughter, so she said, 
gently, “Oh! butif you do not have any seed, and your pods cannot 


see, and a great many butterflies will come to suck the honey from 
your cups; so you will make somebody happy as long as you live! 
I wish I had as many pretty colors as you have, for I like to see 
the butterflies flying round ; but I have no honey for them.” 

Little Mary-fat Pea, for that was really her name, was com- 
forted when she heard Mrs. Betty speak more kindly; and soon a 
beautiful butterfly did come to make a call upon her, and she let 
him take some of her honey, and forgot all about her troubles ; 
for flowers do not think, only just enough to take care of their 
powder, which is so precious, and to give away their honey to who- 


ever asks for it. M. 
(To be continued.) 


KINDERGARTEN INTELLIGENCE. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


has proposed to Miss Marwedel, by its committee, to supply their 
Centennial exhibit of education, with kindergarten inventions of 
her children, which are exceptionally good; so exceptional is her 
power of touching the imaginatian of children, who are attracted 
by her as iron filings by the magnet. We hope this may lead to 
the endowment of her training school, which is so fortunately 
placed and circumstanced to attract Southern ladies, And in the 
South there is time for kindergartening, as it is a general habit to 
put off teaching children to read, at all events, till they are seven 
years old. 

Mr. Samuel T. Arnell, chairman of the educational committee 
of Congress in 1870, said that the District of Columbia was the 
most important spot in the Union for the establishment of a true 
training school for kindergartners. Six years ago, the Educa- 
tional Committee of Congress proposed to found a training school 
for kindergartners in Washington, and inquired of us whether in 
Europe there was one who conld be induced to go to Washington. 

** Nor time, nor place, 
Did then ahere here, * * * * 
They have made themselves.”” 

There could not be a better opportunity than when Miss Mar- 
wedel is there to keep it; and she would prefer that the endow- 
ment of her institution should be in the form of scholarships for 
Southern ladies. From what we know of Miss Marwedel’s all but 
superhuman exertions, while “I dare not” has waited upon “I 
would,” in those who have wished done what she can do, we are 
tempted to exclaim with the poet, “Oh, execute the generous 
thought before it is too late, lest death should mock your slow 
affections!” 

We know, by our own correspondence with many hitherto stran- 
gers to us (in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, both Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia), that there are many Southern ladies who 
want training, bnt have not the means. 

Unquestionably there is much pecuniary dearth in the South; 
but certainly there are some rich men, and at least one friend of 
Southern ladies in Washington, able to found ten or a dozen 
scholarships, foa those who are desirous to practice in this beauti- 
ful and most womanly profession. To found these scholarships 
would secure permanency to Miss Marwedel’s school, which now 


has but four pupils. 


THE SHEPHERD, 


BY W. BLAKE, 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot ! 
From the morning to evening he strays ; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with God's praise. 


For he hears the lambs’ innocent call, 
And he hears the ewes’ tender reply ; . 


He is watchful, while they are in peace, 
For they know that their shepherd is nigh. 


grow, yet you have a beautiful flower, which everybody likes to. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
MAINE. 


Krrrery.—On December roth a Teachers’ Meeting was held in the Fernald 
district, a district noted in our annals for good scholars. Three out of four of our 
physicians claim this as their early home—and the present residents will excuse 
it if we particularize no farther. The pleasant, commodious school-room was 
filled, and an unusual interest was manifested. Original essays and selections 
were read by A. R. Moulton, O. C. Frisbee, Charles Flanders, Marietta Much- 
more, and Mrs. West. There were brief talks also from Arno Wilson and J. Y. 
Pettigrew, all of which indicate that teachers and committee have the hearty ap- 
proval of our citizens in this movement. 

December 18th there was a meeting at Battery Hill. Although very thinly at- 
tended, it was a good one. “ Atmospheric Influences,” by O. C. Frisbee, and 
** Manners,” by Mrs. M. J. West, were excellent papers, both of which met a 
hearty response from Rev. G. W. Christie, to whom our best thanks are due. 

The examination of our Free High School gave satisfacti reading, English 
grammar, and higher mathematics, emphatically. A son of “Old Bowdoin,” 
who was present, will attest to the scholarly rendering of Roman history and 
Virgil. Our Free High School is a blessing, and the teacher, F. E. Rowell, 
second to none who has ever taught in our town. 


Veazin.—Miss Lucy Parks, a daughter of Mr. Rodney Parks, of Veazie, was 
recently so severely injured by an unruly boy in the village school which she was 
teaching, that she now lies in a very critical condition. The young scamp thrust 
a rusty gimlet into Miss Parks’s left breast just above the heart. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Parks will proceed against the boy. 


FarminGton.—The graduating exercises of the Normal School, January 13, 
were attended by the Legislative Committee on Education and State Superin- 
tendent Johnson. There were seventeen graduates. Diplomas were conferred 
by Senator W. H. Stevens, of Somerset, chairman of the Board. The graduates 
were addressed by E. B. Neally, of Bangor, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The school is prosperous under its instructor, Prof. C. C. Rounds. 


Anpover.—The fall term of the Andover High School, taught by Mr. A. L. 
Hardy, of Wiiton, deserves special mention in point of order, thoroughness, and 
character. Not only the public examination, and the exhibition, consisting of 
original declamations and essays, but also the progress and general character of 
the school, evinced from day to day, attest the superior abilities of Mr. Hardy as 
ateacher. Mr. H: goes from here to Amherst Cellege. 


Warren. — The high school examination and general exercises were exceed- 
ingly pleasant hours both to scholars, teachers, and friends. Classes were exam- 
ined in grammar, arithmetic, geography, history, algebra, rhetoric, and philos- 
phy. Previous classes have been superior, but we have never seen scholars ac- 
quit themselves better than on this occasion. Much credit is due to the principal 
and the assistant, Miss Eaton, for her systematic and thorough work. Dr. Bur- 
ton spoke of the influence of the school over the town, and paid a pleasant com- 
pliment to teacher and community, by saying that one had not received a word 
of fault in the three years of the high school, and the community was one of the 
best to live in. 

— The State superintendent of schools has received returns from 143 towns, 
in which nearly 160 free high schools have been held the past year; and there 
will probably be returns from ten or fifteen more towns, making about 160 in all 
against 142 last year. The towns thus far reported will receive about $37,000 
from the State treasury, in aid of these schools, and will pay about $50,000 on 
their own account. The whole amount paid by the State will be about the same 
as last year—$45,000. Reports indicate an increasing interest in the free high 
school system, and a growing conviction of its great value to the State. 

— The school on the eastern side of Bass Harbor district, No. 5 in Fremont, 
taught by W. L. Stevens of the State College, is enjoying a very pleasant and 
profitable term. The school on the western side, district No. 7, taught by I. H. 
W. Wharff, of Wesleyan University, is having a very full term, the largest for 
several years. 

— The winter term of the Maine Central Institute at Pittsfield closes Friday, 
Jan. 14th, for a vacation of three weeks. 

— The inhabitants of the town of Wayne have within three years made great 
improvements in their schoolhouses, having erected three new commodious school 
buildings. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Tun Keene Naturat History Society held its second annual meeting on 
the evening of the 6th inst. The discussions which were quite interesting, and 
in which most of the members present took a part, were on carniverous plants, 
and on the distinctions of plant and animal life, and concerning the dividing lines 
between the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. The donations of the 
evening were an alabatross’s head, from a bird caught off Cape Horn, and pre- 
sented to the society by J. H. Morse, Esq., of Boston; two volumes of the Ohio 
Geological Survey, presented by Prof. S. C. Derby, of Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Among the valuable donations of the last meeting, and which were not noted in 
the report, were a pair of Esquimaux boots, presented by Mrs. Amasa May, and 
a large sword-fish’s head and sword, presented by N. P. Brightman, Esq., of 
New Bedford. . Dexter W. Secretary. 


Franxuin.—The apparatus for heating the new schoolhouse is now all in place 
and in working order. It was furnished and placed in the building for $1,700. 
The brick work and necessary carpenter work was furnished by the committee. 
The total cost will not be far from $2,000. Steam was generated first January 4, 
and in a short time the entire building had an atmosphere as delightfully pleasant 
as a Summer morning. The house is now ready for use. 


Nasnva.—A regular meeting of the school board was held on Thursday even- 
ing, January 13. Miss Celia T. Garland, having declined the position of teacher 
of French in the high school, was assigned to the second division of the Mt 
Pleasant Grammar School, and Miss Clara J. McKean was assigned to the va- 
cancy in the high school. The committee on music reported that Mr. N. H. 
Thompson be continued as teacher for the present term. The sub-committee of 
the Belvidere schools, Mr. Washburn, chairman, report a decision to reduce the 
number ef teachers from three to two. 


— Wm. H. Cotton, principal of Northwood Seminary for several years, now 
master of Methuen (Mass.) High School, was admitted to the bar the 24th ult. 
He will probably begin the practice of law at the close of the school year. 

— We see it announced that Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, has been se- 
lected as a trustee of Phillips Exeter Academy, in place- of Professor Bowen. 
The selection is an excellent one. 

— In Tamworth, Rev. W. Tansom is now teaching a high school, and preach- 
ing to two charchen ....A. W. Richard bas jac 
of high school at the village. ; 

— Mr. H. P. Lewis, principal of the Pinkerton Academy, Derry, has resigned 
to accept the office of superintendent in Davenport, Iowa, to the great regret of 
all of the*patrons of the school. He is succeeded for the remainder of the term 
by Mr. E. A. Greeley, a member of the senior class of Dartmouth College. 


tion, recently held in Concord, arrangements were perfected for raising the en- 
dowment of that institution, which was voted at the last anniversary of the school. 
They hope to make it $65,000 or $100,000. 

— The spring term of Pittsfield Academy will commence February 4, under 
the instruction of Charles E. Lord, of Dartmouth College. 

— The last annual catalogue of Pembroke Academy shows an attendance as 
follows: Winter term 1874-5, 60; spring 1875, 87; fall, 74. At the commence- 
ment of the present term Miss Clara E. Holt, a graduate of Framingham (Mass. ) 
Normal School was appointed preceptress. 

— F. James, Esq., of New York, has just presented the South Parade district, 
Deerfield, with a $5,000 schoolhouse. For a long time he has made donations to 
this, his native district, enabling it to have a school nine months in the year. 

— Chichester has decided not to organize a high school, and consequently will 
receive no benefit from the Langmaid fund of $5,000. 

— The high-school building, Keene, is a $50,000 building instead of $5,000, as 
we Were made to say last week. 

— Edward P. Sherburne, principal of the Haven Grammar School, Ports- 
mouth, has resigned to accept the position of principal in the Spring street gram- 
mar school, Manchester. 


VERMONT. 


— Who will say that State Superintendent Conant is not diligent in his busi- 
ness? Besides personally attending to the conduct of Institutes in all the coun- 
ties, he has lectured during the past year in a large proportion of the towns in the 
State, and conducted several educational meetings. In the space of a little more 
than a month, from December 3d to January 4th, he delivered twenty-six evening 
lectures, besides holding day meetings in the interest of schools. 

— The older children of Montpelier need to attend school or some other place 
where good manners are inculcated. Such, at least, is the thought suggested by 
the recent fracas of the railway magnates of that ordinarily quiet town. 

— The fall term of St. Johnsbury Academy closed January 14. Number of 
studentsghe last term, 256. This school has neither primary nor preparatory de- 
partment, and the local patronage is only one-fourth of the whole. 

— We await still the decision of the Supreme Court in the Brattleboro’ school 
case. 

— Barre Academy is all right again, after its smell of fire. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


State Teachers’ Institute. 
A notably enjoyable and interesting Institute was held in Lexington, last week, 
under the auspices of Hon. A. J. Phipps, General Agent of the State Board of 
Education. 

I remember reading, in alate issue of the JourNAL, a communication from a 
teacher stating why they, as a body, do not attend Institutes, and her plea is a 
most truthful one. Teachers, generally, are not permitted to close their schools, 
and many times they really cannot afford it—ergo, even if the dimes are in their 
pockets to defray the small expenses, their wardrobes are hardly up to the stand- 
ard for going in among strangers! (Don’t laugh at this as absurd, for I know 
what I say); but as far as I, myself, was concerned, at this one, in the very first 
place I enjoyed the privilege of a personal invitation, and in the second—I stole 
time! In explanation of this criminal avowal I would assert that it was my own 
time I stole, and not the city’s, for I went after school hours the twenty miles or 
so, and rose for my return trip early enough in the morning to see the merry 
stars an hour before the unwonted privilege of viewing the sun as he rose from 
his crimson and gold couch. All this pleasure I had in addition to forming most 
pleasant and valuable acquaintances, and—going to the Institute! I merely 
speak of it to prove thata little extra exertion on the part of the teacher will 
oftentimes put a good deal of extra pleasure and instruction at her command. 

The Institute opened on Wednesday evening, January 12th, with a most en- 
tertaining and useful lecture by Prof. E S. Morse, of Salem; subject, “ From 
Monad to Man.”” What did he make of it? Well, if you could have witnessed 
his unparalleled facility in the use of the crayon, not only with either hand, but 
with both at the same time, making his lines with marvelous rapidity and correct- 
ness, thus illustrating his point, while his words flowed like water from its foun- 
tain, you would see what he made of it. But he requested me of to report his 
lecture, so what can I do? All that remains to me, therefore, is to urge you, 
whenever he is announced to lecture, to go and witness and listen for yourself. 

Thursday and Friday were occupied with lectures on instructive subjects, by 
various prominent educators, among which I may mention one on “ Ventilation,”’ 
by Prof. D. B. Hagar. How I wish I might have closed my school and heard 
them all! 

Prof. Walter Smith was announced for Thursday evening, but for some reason, 
not very satisfactorily explained, he did not put in an appearance, so Hon. Joseph 
White, Secretary of the Board of Education, gave the lecture for the evening. 

On Friday evening I enjoyed the high privilege of listening to Prof. W. H. 
Niles, of the Institute of Technology at Boston, on “ Holland and its People,” 
illustrated. I always thought I knew enough about this peculiar country and its 
inhabitants, but I found that my knowledge amounted to nothing at all, and that, 
literally, it is a country wonderful in itself and its attributes. It would be useless 
to try to give a synopsis of it, and all may avail themselves of the opportunity of 
hearing it. Suffice it to say, it was most interesting throughout, and we who 
heard it are intelligent now on ‘* How the Dutch took Holland.” 

The committee are to be congratulated on the happy manner in which the 
arduous duties attendant upon such an ingathering were carried out. The citi- 
zens g lly opened their h for free entertainment, and preparations were 
made for a hundred and fifty teachers. Only about sixty-five, however, were 
able to avail themselves of this generous hospitality. 

‘There is a great deal about this historic old town to see and talk about, and 
through the kindness of Hammon Reed, Esq., who had special charge, an op- 
portunity was afforded the visitors of viewing Memorial Hall with its fine 
statues, the Public Library, the old Hancock House of two hundred years ago, 
and many valuable relics, besides other things of local interest. 

The thanks of each and every one are due for the especial pleasant features of 
this Institute, and it is the unanimous vote that, if ever another is held in Old 
Lexington we shall all be found within the lines. M. P. C. 


Itis an interesting fact that the first normal school in Massachusetts was 
opened at Lexington in the year 1839, with an attendance of only three scholars. 
This was afterward removed to West Newton, and afterward to Framingham, its 
present location. In the thirty years that have passed since the first teachers’ 
institute was held in Massachusetts, two hundred and forty-nine institutes, in- 
cluding this one, have been held in one-hundred and fifty-six different towns and 
cities. This, however, is the first one ever held in Lexington. 


Boston.—Lady Teachers A ssociation.—At a late meeting of this Associa- 
tion in South Boston, the members, and many outside friends, were favored with 
a very able paper by Miss Almira Seymour, on ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Experience in 
Teaching.” Miss Seymour has been long and successfully connected with the 
cause of education in Boston, and her varied experience has given her a fund of 
knowledge which she imparts in a very pleasant way. Any similar organizations 
would do well to secure the reading of this lecture. Cc 


— Ata large and spirited meeting of the trustees of the New-London Institu- 


In 1853 there were 22,528 pupils in the Boston public schools, and the expense 


incurred was $198,225.79—an average of $8.80 for each pupil. In 1866 the num- 
ber of pupils had increased to 26,488, and the expense to $294,395.39—an aver- 
age of $11.11 for each scholar. In 1865 the pupils numbered 27,204, and the 
cost was $412,552.82—an average of $15.16. During the school year just passed 
the attendance upon the schools has been 46,464, and the expense has been 
$1,724,363.61—a rate per scholar of $37.11. ‘The expense for the past year in- 
cludes incidentals, while the sums mentioned for the other years include only the 
amount paid for teachers’ salaries. During the past year $356,669.74 was spent 
in new schoolhouses. The expenditures in all departments have steadily in- 
creased. The expenses this year, it is believed, will fall somewhat below those of 
last year, which reached a grand total of $2,081,043.35- 


AvBURNDALE.—On Saturday last two brothers, aged respectively about 11 and 
13 years, had broken through the ice while skating on Charles River, near Au- 
burndale, and were in imminent danger of drowning. Their cries for help at- 
tracted the attention of a gentleman who hastened to their assistance, and hav- 
ing approached as near as was prudent, had stretched himself upon the ice, and 
was in the act of extending a long pole to their assistance, when the younger, who 
was the nearer, despite his own peril, called out, “Save Charley frst.” His 
suggestion was followed, and the little hero, though complaining that he was 
“freezing to death,” saw his brother in safety before help was extended to 
himself. 

Meprorp.—At the last meeting, January 6, of the Medford school teachers, 
the subject of Grammar was under discussion. Remarks were made by various 
teachers, which were suggestive of methods of giving instruction in this much 
abused branch. The question, ‘‘ Why is not Grammar as interesting as the 
other common branches?” cannot be answered by saying that “‘ text-books are 
defective.” Why are they defective? Going back to our children, and from 
that standpoint viewing the works which one after another have followed thick 
and fast in the footsteps of Lindley Murray (till we now have in this country no 
less than one hundred and thirty), we obéerve as a fatal defect in them all the in- 
troduction of technical terms at the very outset. This is wrong, and but embar- 
rasses the child who cannot see the utility, hence acquires the deep-rooted dis- 
taste for everything which bears the name “grammar.’’ Keep technicalities in 
the background and endeavor to interest pupils by leading them to look at the 
subject from a standpoint entirely different. Present ideas first, names afterwards, 
pursuing the Socratic method. Unconsciously children know the principles of 
grammar from their daily exercise. Induce them to form a grammar for them- 
selves, to work it out for themselves. After leading them gradually up to a clear 
appreciation of any grammatical fact or principle, tell them the name applied to 
such fact or principle by common consent of grammarians, and show them why 
that particular term should be thus applied. The principles of grammar, prop- 
erly presented, can be taught to children when quite young. 

One teacher was of the opinion that a text-book on this subject was not only 
superfluous in a grammar school but positively injurious as text-books now aver- 
age, for they deal only with the theoretical, whereas the child needs the practical. 
Leave the theoretical to the teacher and rhetorician. We do not think of rules 
in talking, but learn by rote; the rule is but a generalization from the host of 
examples. It is by this practice that we learn the art of grammar, therefore re- 
quire good use of language from scholars both in recitation and conversation, 
and insist upon good grammar in all written work. 

Another teacher had acquired his knowledge of language at a period somewhat 
late and with mind more mature than that of the grammar-school scholar. The 
result was not only pleasure in the study, but a clear understanding of its prin- 
ciples. Technicalities, if left for the later years of one’s common-school experi- 
ence, will readily yield to attacks skillfully made, and become perfectly clear. 
Hence do not put the child into theoretical grammar at too early an age. Expe- 
rience seems to prove that pupils taking the study at an age comparatively late 
outstrips those who have for years plodded along in darkness like that of Egypt, 
to their bewildered and despairing minds. 

At our next meeting the subject of “‘ Discipline” will be before us, and we ex- 
pect an interesting discussion. 


— Personal.—Darius Hadley, sub-master of the Harvard School, Charles- 
town, was married recently to Emma M. Snow, of Chelsea.....Mr. Fields, 
superintendent of the Brooklyn Schools, was married recently to Alice 
Martin, principal of a primary school. .... Miss Ellen Hyde of the Framingham 
Normal School, has been appointed temporary principal of that institutton, in 
place of Miss Annie Johnson, resigned..... Mr. Albert L. Bartlett succeeds 
finely with the Bradford High School..... Madame Eulich, from Europe. has ar- 
rived, and assumed her position as teacher of languagesat the Female Academy. 
...-Mr. Alfred P. Gage, one of the masters of the Charlestown High School, is 
lecturing successfully in the suburbs of the city..... Miss Lucia D! Cobb, for 
years teacher of a select school in Sandwich, was married last week to Rev. E. 
V. Gerhart, a professor in the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Penn. ....Our 
readers will find an interesting article on “‘ Scholarship for Women,”’ in the last 
number of the Woman's Yournal. 

— A bill to the following effect has been introduced into the Legislature, and 
referred to the committee on education : 

Section 1. No pupil in any public or common school within the Commonwealth 
shall be required to participate in any religious or devotional exercise had or con- 
ducted therein, if the parent or guardian of such pupil shall in writing request 
the principal teacher of such school to excuse such pupil therefrom—provided, 
however, that this act shall not be construed to authorize the absence of any pu. 


pil from school during such exercise, if his attendance is required by the rules or 
ulations under which such school is conducted. Sxc. 2. This act shall take 


t upon its passage. 

— President Seelye, of Smith College, at Northampton, Mass., in a letter to 
The Springfield Republican, says that the productive funds and real estate of 
the institution amount to $525,000. The college has two commodious dormitories, 
and a building for the laboratory, lectures, cabinets, etc. Arrangements are 
making by which young women of limited means can be assisted in obtaining an 
education, as at Wellesley and Mount Holyoke. 

— Mr. A. E. Daniels, of Boston, has been appointed master of the Green- 
wood School, Hyde Park, in place of Mr. C. F. Merrill. Mr. Daniels has had 
considerable experience as a grammar-school teacher. This appointment makes 
the list of teachers in the grammar and primary schools complete—23 in number. 

— The new high-school building at Weymouth was recently dedicated. It is 
situated on one of the rocky heights of Weymouth Landing, is two stories high, 
of wood, and in point of architecture and trimming is quite an attractive struc- 
ture. It is to be known as the North Tremont School, and its cost was about 
$11,600. 

— During 1875, $116,000 was spent on the schools of Springfield, Mass., the 
average per pupil being $26.95. In twelve years the city has expended over half 
a million dollars in new schoolhouses. 

The annual reunion of the Roxbury High-School Association was an enjoyable 
affair, and reflected great credit upon all concerned. 

— Miss Abbie F. Nye, assistant-teacher in the high school at Wakefield, has 
resigned her position to accept a similar one in the high school at Malden. 

— Miss Ellen S. Morgan, a well-known teacher, will open a private school at 
Holyoke, and proposes to erect a school building. 

— A strenuous effort has been made, the last year, to grade the schools in North 
Brookfield. 

— The academy buildings at Southampton have been ransacked lately by some 
mischievous persons, and books, etc., carried away. 
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‘RHODE ISLAND. 
Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the Institute of Instruction. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction was full of 
interest. Thursday morning the city schools and the State Normal School were 
thrown open for the inspection of teachers and friends of education from abroad. 
The opportunity for observation and examination of methods and results was un- 
usually large, and the schools appeared to good advantage as their working was 
brought under the notice of the visitors. 


HIGHER DEPARTMENT. 

The main recitation room of the High School building was densely packed with 
an appreciative audience of teachers and others to listen to a paper by Prof. J. L. 
Diman, of Brown University, on Spanish Artists, and a lecture by Mrs. Maria 
T. Richards, on Milton, 

Mr. Merrick Lyon presided, and introduced Prof. Diman. The maxim, laid 
down by Zaine that artists could only be appreciated by understanding the gen- 
eral social and intellectual condition of the time to which they belong, was true. 
Spain at the period of its highest artistic development was intensely monarchical 
and monastic, and the spirit of its painters was devout, enthusiastic, and chival- 
rous. They painted the agonies of martyrs and the ecstasies of saints. He de- 
scribed the characteristics of the three schools of Spanish art, those of Castille, 
Andalusia, and Seville, defended the character of Philip II. frem the clever cari- 
cature of Mr. Motley, and described the munificent patronage of himself and 
successors to art and artists. The life and works of Velasquez, the greatest of 
the Spanish painters, his realistic powers and lack of ideality, were graphically 
sketched, with an eloquent comparison between his portrait of Philip 1V. and 
the greatest portrait in the world, Titian’s picture of Charles V., pale and wan 
from a sick bed, with his lance in rest in the early dawn before the battle of Muhl- 
berg—the one a painting to the eye, the other to the soul. Bartholomew Este- 
van, known as Murillo, and the characteristics of his works, the rich animal life 
of his boys and cherubs, and the beautiful peasant women, called Madonnas, 
were elaborately described, with full sketches of his ‘‘St. Anthony of Padua,’’ 
and other celebrated pictures. He closed with an estimate of the place of Span- 
ish art, and the painful and horrible character of much of its work and its conse- 
quent deficienciss. 

Rev. C. A. L. Richards, of St. John’s Church, spoke of the pleasure it gave 
him to see the subject of art and any school art discussed in a body like this. He 
regarded Spanish art as of a lower school than German or Italian, and confessed 
to the feelings of a desire to hold his nose before the “‘ Beggar Boys” of Murillo, 
and thought that the best impulse to be received from many pictures of the Span- 
ish school was to hate them intensely, and be driven by the recoil as far as pos- 
sible toward a higher school of art. 

Prof. Diman replied. defending the Spanish school from sweeping strictures, 
and claiming a secondary place for them above Dutch art and equal to the average 
of German and Italian art as interpreters of the realistic. 

Mr. Richards spoke again of what seemed to him the exaltation of mere ani- 
mal appetites in the Spanish school. 

After an intermission, Mrs. Maria T. Richards delivered an eloquent ‘and 
scholarly lecture on Milton, sketching his learned and pious youth and lofty and 
devoted age, and after glancing at the literary history of the period of the Restor- 
ation, eulogized in brilliant language the prose and poems of Milton, closing with 
a sketch of his companion spirit, Bunyan, and a glewing tribute to the English 
Bible. 

Miss Sarah E. Doyle spoke briefly of the practical way of teaching an appreci- 
ation and love for Milton among scholars in the public schools, and recommended 
a study of the history of the times, with Macaulay’s and Channing’s essays as 

Mr. Joseph Eastman, of East Greenwich, Mr. I. F. Cady, of Barrington, Mr. 
Merrick Lyon, and Mr. W. A. Mowry spoke briefly of Milton and his poetry, 
and of the good effect of a discussion of a subject like this and the possible blame 
that the teachers might receive for not being sufficiently practical. ‘They be- 
lieved in the cultivation of the ideal as well as of the practical. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


The importance of thorough primary instruction can hardly be over-estimated. 
Whether one considers the fact that a majority of the children in the Primary 
School never pass through the grammar grade, or whether one considers the 
truth that the foundation of all subsequent acquisition is proper by the work of 
the Primary School, he must be deeply impressed with the value of good primary 
instruction. 

The Primary Department met in the afternoon, at 2 o?clock, in the hall of the 
Normal School. Each of the exercises that occupied the afternoon was practi- 
cally adapted to aid and to instruct those who are interested in the work of 
primary instruction. 

The first exercise was conducted by members of the senior class of the Normal 
School. The young lady who began the exercise with a class before her pre- 
sented an object, led the pupils to state a simple sentence expressing their own 
ideas, and then wrote the sentence on the board. After reading the sentence her- 
self, and leading the pupils to follow the pointer and read it after her, she fixed 
their attention upon the name of the object, wrote the name carefully again upon 
the board, and then encouraged the pupils to tellthe word upon their slates. 
Another then took up the teaching, and the remaining words in the sentence 
were learned and written. A third member of the class then briefly outlined the 
way in which lessons from a printed page were to be taught in this sentence and 
word method, when a fourth rapidly wrote upon the board sentences which would 
be naturally stated by a primary class, each sentence relating to the object in 
hand. Then came the teaching of the letters, by separating a word into its parts 
and writing them. 

Test exercises in reading words and sentences taught, having all the interest of 
games, were presented. Methods of beginntng vocal exercises with vowels and 
consonants were alsointroduced. The new method of teaching reading, presented 
by this class, will make writing a constant accompaniment and aid to reading, 
while spelling will be taught more thoroughly and practically than is possible by 
present modes. The young ladies at the Normal School, who conducted this 
exercise, gave evidence that the school is successfully fitting teachers for thorough 
work in elementary teaching. 

At the close of the exercise, Prof. Greene was called upon for a few remarks, 
and said that much time and labor had been expended in primary schools in teach- 
ing logic instead of things. Neither children nor adults stop to analyze language ; 
they use it to express thought. The beauty of this method is that although the 
child puts together elementary sounds, he has done it without being conscious of 
it. One law comes in here that will answer. every question. It comes from the 
Great Teacher, ““ Whosoever shall do His will shall know of the doctrine,” as in 
writing such a sentence the child does not take the analysis of a mature mind, but 
expresses his own thought. 

The next exercise was first lessons in colors, by Mrs. Rhoda Esten, of North 
Scituate. The reputation which Mrs. Esten has honestly earned as a teacher 
was well sustained in this exercise. She presented in true normal method a mode 
of teaching and classifying colors, by simple exercises adapted to interest little 
children, and to prepare them to study and appreciate the beauties of human na- 
ture. When such exercises enter into the staple of primary school work, much, 
very much, will be done to aid the pupil in learning from nature; much will be 
accomplished in awakening and in directing the child’s taste. 


Miss Annie P. Waldron, of Brist >l, next exhibited the proficiency in elementary 
drawing of a class of five little boys from the Primary School in that town, who 
drew plain and dotted vertical and horizontal lines with an ease and exactness that 
proved not only good teaching, but their own interest in their work. 

Miss Louise P. Remington, of Hope, followed with a practical exercise, illus- 


CONNECTICUT. 
Who Have THs Ricut To AtrenD Pustic Scnoots?—This question arises 
very often, though the language of the school laws upon this point is too plain to 
admit of more than one meaning. In the general statutes, title 11, chapter 2, sec- 
tion 1, we read: “‘ Said schools. . . shall be open to all children over 4 years of 


ting a mode of beginning the study of arithmetic in S primary school. This, like | age residing in the respective districts” But the fact that the enumeration of chil- 
the preceding exercises, was a class exercise, in which ideas were developed by | dren includes only those between four and sixteen years of age, leads many to 
means of objects. The mode presented was at once natural and philosophical, suppose that those over sixteen have no legal right to attend public schools. 


and worthy the careful attention which it secured. 
; A large audience was present through these exercises, and gave careful atten- 
tion to them all. It will be observed that all were conducted by women. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE, OF WILLIAMS. 
“ The Schoolroom and the World.” 


President Paul A. Chadbourne, LL.D., of Williams College, delivered an ad- 
dress in Music Hall in the evening. The lecturer commenced by saying, that he 
came with the simple purpose to speak of his observations in the schoolroom, in 
connection with the world, or to vary the text, the duties and dangers of our pro- 
fessi We should look at our work in the strong light of the world. Without 
the silent influence of our academies and schools, there would be nothing to sus- 
tain society, except a pure religion and a sound morality, and these would not 
long survive unless based on the intelligence and character of our men and 
women. Every one knows what common sense is. Some claimed that it was an 
original gift, like the Scotch divine, who admonished a newly installed pastor 
that if he had not knowledge he could obtain it from books; if he had not wis- 
dom he had the word of Him who promised to give liberally without upbraiding ; 
but if he had not common sense there was no help for him. ‘There was a marked 
difference in cultivated men in the degrees of their development. Some grew 
symmetrical, and others were dwarfed as trees were dwarfed, by the want of air 
and sunlight. Bacon speaks of the idols that are the cause of fallacious judg- 
ments in men, and the second of these is the idol of the den or cave, which ina 
broad sense means the errors, mistakes, and misjudgments, caused by health, ed- 
ucation, and employment in life. Men seek for wisdom in their own narrow 
world, rather than in the world at large, seeing light only through the narrow 
chinks of their dens. We need not go back to the pre-historic times to find 
dwellers in caves. We are too often cave men ourselves. It is only by dwelling 
in the light of a higher plane of living that teachers can best promote the welfare 
of the children committed to their charge. 

The impression has gone abroad that too narrow a class of facts and technical 
subjects are discussed in teachers’ institutes, and the criticism we receive should 
teach us that we have much to learn on this score. He held the doctrine that ed- 
ucation was not identical with learning, although they must be co-joined to be 
pérfect. No instruction which one receives ina special pursuit can be a compen 
sation for the loss he suffers in other departments and in general development. 
The defects which he should mention in teachers’ lives were poor leaves in his 
own unwritten diary. The first trouble noticed by Bacon, in judgments, was the 
result of the relations of mind and body. The mind was in the den of the body, 
and our thoughts were dependent on its conditions, frequently within our own 
control. Half our blue devils are the result of a disordered liver, and the thou- 
sand ills that men fancy they suffer come from a bad digestion. The effect, in 
commercial phrase, must be discounted. Sometimes we can control our blue 
devils and the world never be the wiser, but we cannot de it often, and only the 
most careful self-study and self-control will enable us to do it at all. Teachers, 
to be succeesful, must be in a stable equilibrium of mind and body, eat well and 
sleep well, and be able to be good company on the gloomiest day of the year. 

Many faults spring from the narrowness of education. In special things suc- 
cess comes mainly from concentration on one idea, to the exclusion of all others, 
and men become eminent as fiddlers, and chess players, and other specialties, 
with a total ignorance of everything else. Success in one special branch is a very 
different thing from development to the full extent of life. Men may attain a 
proficiency in mathematics and languages who are weak and powerless in the 
world, and when they attain chairs in colleges their special proficiency is no com- 
pensation for the demoralization of students by their want of control. The broad 
education which teachers need cannot be obtained in any school, normal or other, 
but only by sharp contact with the world as itis. It is a source of strength like 
that of the giant of old, who every time he touched the earth grew more power- 
ful. It pares down angularities, teaches us to look with common eyes instead of 
microscopes, and to view things in the light of the world and not of theories. 
The teacher's profession has a tendency to make us hypercritical, and to value 
pupils by their acquirements rather than by their power to acquire. Unlike com- 
merce and the law, which bring men in contact with the whole range of human 
life, teachers are compelled to go out of their sphere to seek it, as they seek 
bodily exercise in a gymnasium. The danger of the man who, in the words of 
Emerson, “‘ runs in a ring formed by his own talent,’”’ is greater to none than to 
the teacher, for he comes only in contact with immature minds who yield to his, 
and we are lucky after a few years of teaching if we do not become dogmatic and 
impatient of contradiction. Bulwer says that no man can bea perfect gentleman 
by mingling only with gentlemen, and it is much more true of teachers. Salaries 
were an evil, unavoidable, but not developing the mind like the sharp contact 
with the world which a man has who must live by the profits of his business. He 
thought that the salaries of teachers should be increased and the hours of school 
diminished. He attributed his success in life to the fact that he did not go to 
school until nineteen, and learned the ways of the world in the work of the farm 
and counting-house. There was ne complete cure for the evils of the profession, 
but, like the unavoidable friction of machinery, the study should be to reduce 
them to a minimum by constant care and effort. The agricultural and industrial 
schools recently started were an evidence that men think the education given in 
our schools and colleges too far removed from the world; and he thought that 
shops connected with our common schools, where boys could be taught a trade 
and girls household-work, might be in the near future. 

He closed his earnest address by appealing to the teachers to feel the im- 
portance and solemnity of their work, not to slight it ou account of poor pay, if 
they had once put their hands to the plow. On their work depended the welfare 
of the world. Almost before they knew it they would see their returns, and he 
instanced that he read the speech of General Garfield in Congress the other day, 
with the thought that but yesterday he was a youth in the class before him. 
Teachers should possess a strong will, good health, and a loving heart, without 
which no man or woman was fitted to enter a schoolroom. When we can turn 
out such men and such women as the world needs as models, we may be sure 
that we have left our den and come out into the revealing light of the perfect day. 

(The report of the Institute will be concluded next week.] 


Provipence.—The annual inspection of the battalion formed of the older 
scholars in Mowry and Goffs school took place January 12 in the main hall. As 


The law above referred to is a sufficient answer, but a glance at some other facts 
may serve to confirm that answer. The law requiring the enumeration of chil- 
dren was enacted in 1820, and has remained unchanged to this day, except that the 
time of the enumeration was changed in 1856, from August to January. The 
original object of the enumeration was to establish an equitable basis for distrib- 
uting the income of the school fund. In the law by which that fund was consti- 
tuted—enacted in 1795—it was provided that the interest of the fund should be 
paid to the several school societies, “‘ according to the list of polls and 
ratable estate of such societies respectively.” In other words, the richer ‘so- 
cieties received the greater share of the school fund income, without regard to 
population, or number of children of school age; while poorer societies received 
only in proportion to their poverty, those who needed the most aid received 
the least, and vice versa. This mode of distribution was doubtless copied from 
the mode of apportioning school taxes, which had prevailed from the year 1700. 
Each town or society had been required to raise money for schools by taxati 
usually at the rate of “forty shillings in the thousand pounds,” —and the amount 
thus raised in each society had been expended within its own limits. It was nat- 
ural that this mode should be copied when a State school fund was created. 
This method was accordingly followed from 1799—when the first school-fund div- 
idend was paid—till 1820. In that year the present basis of distribution was 
adopted, and no oneYhas ever questioned its substantial equity. And when the 
law further provided, in 1871 and 1872, for the payment of money directly from 
the State treasury to the several towns to aid them in maintaining public schools, 
the same rule was adopted for distributing this money also. 

But at no time has it been intended to forbid children over sixteen years of age 
to attend the public schools. ‘The ages of enumeration were fixed solely for the 
purpose just stated. This is evident from the unquestionable fact that those 
over sixteen have always attended these schools, more or less, and have evidently 
been expected to attend them. And when it is remembered that more than five- 
sixths of all the money expended for public school purposes is raised by taxation 
in towns or districts,—in addition to the sum paid from the State treasury, which 
is also raised by tax—there is evidently no good reason for excluding scholars over 
sixteen years of age from all benefit from this taxation. If a strictly legal mean- 


above (title xi, chap. 2, sec. 1) it will signify all minors, for the law regards them 
as children. But in practice it is not likely to be often so interpreted. 

A glance at the laws and usages of other States may not be inappropriate. In 
Massachusetts the ages of enumeration are from five to fifteen years. But every 
school report of that State gives the number under five years, and the number 
over fifteen years of age, who have attended the public schools. The high-school 
system which that State so assiduously fosters would be a foredoomed failure, if 
the schoolhouse doors were closed against those over fifteen (@r sixteen) years of 
age. No similar system exists in Connecticut (though high schools are not want- 
ing) but the state does not propose to prevent the possibility of such a system, as 
it would if it said to its children, ‘‘ You must leave the public schools as soon as 
you are sixteen years old.” 

In New York the enumeration includes all persons from five to twenty-one 
years of age. Twenty other States and six territories also extend their enumera- 
tion to the age of legal majority, while six States and one territory cease enu- 
merating at the age of twenty, and in some of these the legal schvol age extends 
to twenty-one. 

It is, then, a fair statement that in most of the States, if not in all, the public 
schools are open to persons below the age of twenty one. The law of Connecti- 
cut, already cited, naturally means that in this State the right to receive a com- 
mon-school education at public expense continues until that limit is reached. 


COLLEGES. 

Ya.ze.—The junior appointments were announced last Wednesday. The four 
highest were, Camp, Thacher, T. D. Goodell, and Atwater. ... The juniors have 
four studies this term as optional: German, French, Latin, and Calculus..... 
Professor Loomis lectures to the juniors on the Physics of last term, and Prof. 
Wright on Electricity. .... The freshmen are required to exercise an hour daily in 
the gymnasium. Mr. B. A. Sargent has been secured to instruct a class in heavy 
gymnastics, for four hours each week..... The college held a praise meeting in 
Marquand Chapel, last Sunday evening. 


Turts.—Professor Dolbeare gave a very interesting lecture to the students in 
the chapel last week, in exposition of the theory which he has devised in explan- 
ation of the spots on the sun. The theory has attracted considerable attention, 
and has been much commended by high authorities. .... Professor Shipman is to 
deliver an address on Founder’s Day (February 18) at Dean Academy. This 
occasion is annually observed in honor of Dr. Oliver Dean, whose munificent be- 
quest established that school. .... The annual dinner of the Alumni Association 
will be held at the Parker House, in Boston, the 26th inst. A large attendance 
is expected. 

— The Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., has now 185 students. 
..-»Milwaukee, Wis., keeps 8,607 of the 9,762 children enrolled in attendance 
on the schools. .... With 19,500 pupils in the public schools of New Orleans, the 
expenditure during the past year has been $401,220, an average of $20.73 per 
scholar—about the same as in New-York city..... Bishop Huntington, of Central 
New York thinks the exclusion of the Bible from the public schools “ is fore- 
doomed by circumstances that are to be depl os 


Amuegrst.—Prof. H. Humphrey Neill was married during the last vacation. 
He has returned with his bride to Amherst.... President Stearns is lecturing to 
the seniors on the Higher Evidences of Christianity.... Professor Burgess has 
gone to New York to deliver a course of lectures to the Columbia Law School. 
....The Rev. Dr. Barrows, of the Mass. Home Missionary Society, preached in 
the college church, Jan. 9. He was extremely well liked by the students....The 
books of the Athenae and Alexandria Literary Societies have been removed to 
the library building The latter society is planning a dramatic entertainment. 
..-+The college orchestra is to give a concert Tuesday evening, Jan 25, aided by 
the Crescent Quartette of Boston.... Walter S. Biscoe, ’74, has been engaged to 
assist Librarian Dewey for the present. 


Bowporin.—The new song-book, ** Songs of Bowdoin,’”’ appeared at the close 


the arms and equipments are the property of the State the quartermaster-gener- | of last term. It is a neat, attractive book in flexible covers, and contains the 


al’s department is responsible for inspection. The dress parade won much com- | w 


ords and music of the most popular Bowdoin songs. It might have been made 


mendation from the audience, which numbered about two hundred. After it, a} much larger had not the editors determined to make it a strictly Bowdoin book, 
handsome basket of flowers was presented to General Dennis, the military in- | and only one or two songs are admitted that are not the exclusive property of this 
structor of the school. Remarks highly complimentary were made by Adjutant- | college....The Bowdoin alumni of Portland and vicinity held their annual din- 
General LeFavor, Brig.-Gen. Chase, and Hon. E. L. Freeman. Mr. Mowry, | ner at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, January 6. About forty sat down to the 
principal of the school, stated that order, promptness, and obedience, are some} banquet, and a very pleasant time was enjoyed. President Chamberlain and 
of the desirable results of the drill. There are two hundred and fifty pupils at-' Professors Sewall and Young represented the college. The latter stated that 


tending the school, whose ages vary from twelve to twenty years. 


$83,000 of the $100,000 fund had been paid in, and the rest was in good hands. 


ing is te be given to the word “children” in that section of the law referred to - 
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New Publications. 


THe Story of THE Hymns ; or, Hymns that have a History. An 
Account of the Origin of Hymns of Personal Religious Expert- 
ence, By Hezekiah Butterworth. American Tract Society, 1So 
Nassau street, New York; R. F. Cummings, Agent New- 
England Branch, 23 Franklin street, Boston. Price: plain, 


$2.00; gilt, $2.50. 

To understand a hymn, one must know the secret of its power 
in the history of its inspiring thoughts. A true poem or sacred 
song is genius, plus passion, plus an exciting cause or agent in its 
production. Every such product men “ will not willingly let die.” 
What seemed almost “ words, idle words,” become “ like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver,” when placed in their true setting by the 
hand of the hymn-artist. Our author has aimed to give us the 
stoty of many of the most familiar and persuasive hymns of our 
language. With the circumstances which suggested their origin, 
we seem to be thrown into full acquaintance with the mind and 
heart of the author. We come into a personal relationship with 
him, and feel a truer sympathy with his utterances. Luther, Watts, 
Charles Wesley, Williams, Fawcett, Bishop Heber, Mrs. Brown, 
and others, drew from a living experience, and their words survive 
earlier and later productions, simply because they had thoughts to 
utter which belonged to the world’s universal heart-cries. They 
tell of wants which millions have felt, but could not express. In 
them the world finds a voice, and through them it pours its heart- 
felt praises and prayers. Then there are historical and personal 
hymns, uttered as it were from mountain peak to mountain peak, 
but which the valleys never resound,—hymns, the products of great 
agonies, or bitterest or tenderest emotion. These are replete with 
interest when we have in our hand the key to their expression in the 
life, and its trials or joys. Of such are the inspired hymns of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, Xavier, Thomas-a-Kempis, Sir Walter Raleigh, Ger- 
hardt, Klopstock, Rutherford, Count Zinzendorf, Lady Hunting- 
don, Langhorn, Bowring, Sir Walter Shirley, Henry Kirk White, 
John Newton, and Samuel Medley. Some Sunday-school and 
seamen’s hymns have an intensely interesting history, and their 
significance is only realized when the facts of their birth are known. 
There are autobiographical hymns, into which the story of a whole 
life is poured, and in, which, as in precious amber, the life-work is 
preserved. Dr. Watts, Charles Wesley, James Montgomery, 
Thomas Olivers, and Madam Guyon, give us excellent specimens 
of such concentrated life-thoughts, “ treasured up for a life, beyond 
life.” 

We took up our pen merely to tell our readers what a_ beautiful 
contribution Mr. Butterworth had made to the effective value of 
Christian hymns, and we know that all who are interested in our 
classic sacred poetry will delight themselves in reading and re- 
reading these historical settings to some of the choicest words in 
our tongue. 


HIsTorY OF THE CriviL WAR IN AMERICA, By the Comte de 
Paris. ‘Translated, with the approval of the author, by Louis F. 
‘:asistro. Edited by Henry Coppée, LL.D. Vol. I. Philadel- 
phia: Jos. H. Coates & Co. ; 1876. 


The American citizen is not yet born who is to write a just and 
impartial history of the Great Rebellion. Records will be pre- 
served, local and sectional phases of the contest will appear, to 
keep alive personal pride or to foster party ends, but there will by 
and by arise the genius of history, who will unite in a complete and 
truthful whole the “ disjecta membra” of the great controversy in 
arms, its causes and results. To-day we have North side and 
South-side views, and views from neutral quarters, but the Ameri- 
can historian must be a true-born American, possessed of the tra- 
ditional spirit of the fathers, and imbued with the liberal patriotism 
which, in breadth and length, shall compass the unity and destiny 
of the great republic. The animosities which produced so gigantic 
a contest, the passions inflamed by it, and the enmities engendered 
by its victories and its defeats, must be buried in the oblivion of the 
dead past, before the pen of History shall begin its record. Until 
that time we must be content with personal experiences, and the 
records of those most intimately connected with the various great 
movements of the campaigns which wrought the wonderful results 
of the four years of social carnage. Such buoks as Sherman’s 
Campaigns and the History of Lee are of this style. 

Autobiographies will appear, to shed light on great transactions, 
and open to the future what the past was forbidden to knew,— the 
inner life of the great struggle for the defense of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Another class of works will appear from foreign sources ; 
these will possess value in so far as the writers understand the 
genius of our institutions, the questions at issue in the gigantic 
strife, and have a full knowledge of the events and their signifi- 
cance. The author of the history before us is a Frenchman; we 
may hence believe him to be a sympathizer with republican institu- 
tions, as he really is. His opportunities for a study of the war were 
from the loyal standpoint, as he occupied a prominent place on 
General McClellan’s staff. His nearness to this officer has not in- 
spired him with his masterly inactivity. On the other hand, this 
distinguished Orleanist seems to have used his splendid opportu- 
nities with marvelous acuteness, and a most thorough comprehen- 
sion of the political and military situation of the two forces at issue, 
His eyes, his ears, his hands, his mind, were intensely busy, and as 
a proof of his disinterested patriotism, he says he should “ be proud 
to perpetuate the memory of that heroism, and the glory of the 
American soldier, without distinction between the blue and the 
gray coats.” As he has written rather for the European than for 


trans-Atlantic readers, it is evidently done with no purpose to 
awaken memories which should forever sleep in the grave of eter- 
pal forgetfulness, under the green mantle of universal amnesty. But 
for this very reason it will be read by thousands of people in this 
country who are capable of judging of its facts and its philosophy. 
His style is graceful and vigorous ; his research full, and at times 
exhaustive. His love of truth is not made to bear tribute to par- 
tisan ends, and we believe that the most ultra Southern mind will 
review the pages with testimony to the justice of the views pre 

sented. Indeed, it quite astonishes us that a man fighting on the 
Union side could see the courage and wisdom displayed by the 
hostile leaders and their followers. We have read the account of 
the battle of Bull Run again and again, to discover aught set down 
in malice, or in an unfair spirit to either contestant. The same is 
true of the contents of the first volume as a whole. It is honestly 
done, and, with the exception of a few mistakes, which are of no 
account to mislead the reader, because they will be noticed and cor- 
rected in his thought, the work is the best which has as yet been 
written on the civil war, and will continue to be for a quarter of a 
century. 


MEMOIR OF SIR BENJAMIN THOMPSON, CoUNT RUMFORD: with 
notices of his Daughter. By Geo. E. Ellis. Published in con- 
nection with an edition of Kumford’s Complete Works, by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat, 301 Washington street. 

This very important work, just issued, will be read with interest, 
not only by scholars and scientists, but by those students who find 
in the lives and labors of self-made men, incentives to personal ex- 
ertion which can come from no other source. Benjamin Thomp 
son, Count Rumford, the cotemporary of Franklin, was born in 
Massachusetts, twelve miles from the home of Franklin. Humble 
circumstances attended his early life, but his genius led him beyond 
the narrow routine of his school studies, and he became an expert 
in the rudiments of experimental science. He even essayed the 
oft-repeated experiment of a machine for perpetual motion, in his 
boyish investigations and trials on machines. At the age of 16 his 
inquiries on the laws of light, the manner in which fire operates 
upon matter to change its color, and “ the Nature, Essence, Begin- 
ning of Existence and Rise of the Wind in General,” show the ris- 
ing philosopher. At 17 years of age he witnessed the Boston mas- 
sacre, and as a tory sympathiser he dealt his blows against “ the 
enemies of his country.” In his entry-book we find a recipe for 
making rockets; “ Directions for the Back Sword” in fencing ; 
“Expense for an Electrical Machine ;” “‘ A Smoke Machine,” and 
a systematic arrangement of each twenty-four hours of time. At 
18 he taught school, and waiked eight miles to Harvard College to 
enjoy scientific lectures, At 20 he married, and a brilliant career 
of civil and military distinction seemed to open before him, but the 
cloud of jealousies and enmities began to rise on account of his 
alleged sympathies with the mother country, his toryism compelled 
him to flee from Concord to New York, thence to Boston, and 
finally to England, where he received a commission as Lieutenant- 
Colonel, returned to America, and served in the British army in 
the southern field of South Carolina and Georgia. His return to 
England, in 1783, was marked by especial hunors for his services, 
and he now devoted himself to a tour on the Continent, in study- 
ing the subjects so congenial to his philosophic spirit, such as work- 
houses, mendicancy, hospitals and poor-houses, experiments in 
food, etc., and in writing his essays upon the social and political 
questions of the time. His eminent services in the career of sci- 
ence were now recognized, not only in Europe, but in his native 
country. He was the founder of the Royal Institute of Great 
Britain, and his investigations in all departments of science made 
him the leading authority of England and the Continent. The au- 
thor of the work before us, by a lz: ze amount of new correspond- 
ence, and other manuscript documents, never before printed, is 
enabled to present very clearly the interesting events of his subse- 
quent remarkable career, and the influence of his investigations 
and discoveries on the scientific movements of the age. At An- 
teuil, near Paris, a marble monument bears the following inscrip- 


tion : A la Mémoire de 
BENJAMIN THOMPSON, 
Comte de Rumford, 
né en 1753, 4 Concord [?] prés Boston, 
en Amérique, 
mort le 21 Aout, 1814, a Auteuil, 
Physicien célébré, 
Philantrope éclairé, 
ses découvertes sur la lumiére 
et la chaleur 
ont illustré son nom. 


Ses travaux pour améliorer 
le sort des pauvres 
le feront toujours chérir 
des amis de l’humanité, 

This account of Count Rumford is a very valuable contribution 
to the scientific literature of the day, and at this day we can well 
afford, as American citizens, to commemorate the achievements of 
a man whose discoveries and discussions entitle him to the title of 
the world’s benefactor. 


PRAYER AND ITS REMARKABLE ANSWeRs: A Statement of Facts 
in the Ligh of Reason and Revelation. By Rev Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D. Late editor-in-chief of Zhe Advance, author of 
wt The x Pong Man,” “Conscience and Law,” “ Spiritual Vic- 

ry,” etc. 


theme is one of absorbing interest to the Christian, and it is be- 
lieved that a perusal of its pages will not fail to deeply interest all 
classes of people. It will confound, if not convince, the skeptic, 
strengthen the faith of believers, and awaken to earnest thought 
the impenitent. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to the nature, character- 
istics, methods, and conditions of prayer, and the remaining two. 
thirds to striking cases of answers to prayer, for all variety of 
objects. The cases quoted are largely original, and have been 
furnished the author from trustworthy sources, and in most in- 
stances the sources are given. 

The typography of the book detracts from the interest of reading 
it, but not from intrinsic merits. We believe that prayer-tests 
have never been found more satisfactory than in this age of extreme 
skeptical notions ; and it is a striking commentary upon the faith. 
ful devotion of Christian believers, to find their faith in prayer 
growing stronger, in a time when the very citadels of faith are 
under seizure by the enemies of truth, The work is written by a 
believer in prayer, without cant, and free from a spirit of “ blind 
unbelief,” which is the worst form of professed believing. 


Davin, Kinc or IsrAEL: His Life and its Lessons. By the Rev. 
William M. Taylor, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers; 


1875. 
This is a timely book by one of the most popular teachers and 


eminent scholars of the country. The author is thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of the psalmist, and his deep sympathies with 
his life and character are impressed upon every sentence and 
page of this eloguent book. Sabbath school teachers and schol- 
ars will find this work an invaluable aid in their Bible studies. It 
is such to us. 


LecTURES DELIVERED IN AMERICA IN 1874. By Charles Kings- 
ley, F.L.S., F.G.S., Rector of Eversly, Canon of Westminster, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
Philadelphia: Jos. H. Coates & Co, ; 1875. Sold by Lee & 
Shepard ; $1.25. 

Subjects: 1., Westminster Abbey; II., The Stage as it was 
once; IIL, The First Discovery of America; 1V., The Servant of 
the Lord; V., Ancient Civilization. 

American readers will be glad to possess this souvenir of the 
eloquent English scholar and divine, the work of the last year of 


his life, and the contribution of his mature experience to our own 
people. 


THE RIVER OF DREAMS, and other poems. By G, E. O., author 
of * Hand,” and other poems, Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We have read the principal poem three times, and as yet have 
not been able to ascertain its meaning or its purpose. We shall try 
once more. 


— The American Cyclopaedia, Vol, X1V., includes PRIOR—SHOE. 
Its typography is excellent, and the maps and engravings are ad- 
mirably executed. Some of these cuts are the finest we have ever 
seen in any publication of the kind. The leading articles are 
treated by the eminent writers whose names have been already 
printed in our columns as authors of the work. Among them are 
Hon. George Bancroft on Historical Subjects ; Prof E. H, Clarke, 
M.D., Medicine ; Hon. T. M. Cooley, LL.D., Law; Prof. J.C. 
Dalton, M.D., Physiology ; Prof. W. E. Griffis, Japan ; Professor 
Hayden, U.S. surveys in Rocky Mountains; Charles I, Hemans, 
Rome ; Prof. T. Sterry Hunt, Geology ; Rossiter Johnson, Biogra- 
phy and Geography ; Prof. S. Kneeland, M.D., Boston, Zoology ; 
Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, D.D., Ecclesiastical History and Catholic- 
ism; Prof. A. J. Schea, Geography and History; Prof. Henry B. 
Smith, D.D., Ecc, History; Prof. Geo, Thurber, Botany; Prof. 
R. H. Thurston, Engineering ; Prof. G. A. F. Van Rhyn, Archeol- 
ogy and Philology; R. Grant White, Shakespeare ; and Prof. W. 
D, Whitney, LL.D., Sanskrit, with many other distinguished 
authorities. The work adds increasing honor and credit to the 
enterprising house, which spares no pains to make this valuable 
addition to scholarly literature. 


— Miss Wallcut’s Mumeral Card contains all the combinations 
of the four tables ; is designed to aid both teacher and pupil, and 
is an admirable help in primary instruction. Each pupil, in turn, 
reads and answers a question as rapidly as possible,—thereby 
saving the teacher’s voice. In this way one hundred questions 
are recited in the space of ten minutes. ‘he pupils find the study 
of the tables easy and pleasant. They have been used in several 
of the best Primary Schools of Boston with marked success. The 
author is one of the most experienced and successful primary 
school teachers, and the plan is one which has wrought marked 
results in her own school and others, 


— “The American State and American Statesman,” by William 
Giles Dix, is a series of essays occasioned by the debate in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, about rescinding the vote of censure 
upon Charles Sumner, and using the interrogatory, “Are the 
United States a Nation?” the author proceeds to discuss various 
matters pertaining to the relations of the State to the federal gov- 
ernment. As the author makes his logic subservient to certain 
preconceived notions of government, and obscures his arguments 
with bombastic rhetoric, we cannot commend this book to young 
political readers. Wise heads may be able to read it without great 
personal danger to their political faith, or their established princi- 


This work covers ground occupied by no other book. Its 


ples of thinking and writing. 
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We can commence subscriptions at that date only 
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BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Datry AND Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MONTHLY AND YBARLY REcorD. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;—so pages folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, MonTHLy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, MonTHLY TERM Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weekiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

. Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 

in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 

with 84-50 per 100. 

Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail - 
paid, on of 15 cents. by 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


' THE COMING GRAMMAR! 


Ready January 15th, 


GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


and 


BY,ALONZO REED, 
nstructor i ri roo! 7 i 


BRAINERD KELLOGG, 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
same Institution. 


quirements on this subject of the usual 


144 Pages 16mo. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, No, 5 


This work is intended for beginners in the study of Grammar, and will meet all the re- 
Grammar grade. 
in preparation by the same authors, will make a complete Lang 


A sample copy will be sent tov Teachers for 25 cents. The usual discount for introduction. 


The work, with a larger one now 
uage Course in two works. 


Price Cents. 


Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN 


Seif-Acting---Requiring no Pressuie of Water. 


Ruby Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden Bronze 
Standard, with polished Marble 
Base. For the Parlor, Dining- 
room, Library, Conservatory, 
Store Counter, Show Window, 
etc. It isaremarkably ingenious 
contrivance, based upon scientific 
principles, and yet so simple as 
to be always reliable. 

The addition of Cologne to the 
water makes it a delightful 


PERFUME FOUNTAIN. 


Height to top of basin, 2: inches. 
Diameter of basin.....10 


Height of stream.... . 8 
Price, complete, $15. 


GB Address for Descriptive 


Circular, 
_ JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
[s3 b] BOSTON. 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871. 


A Picture 
Framed 


At low price. Also 1001 German Novelties for ‘Teachers 
and Children. J. JAY GOULD, 
52i Bromfield Street (near Washington). 


School Furniture. 


DESKS and SEATS 
UNEQUALED FOR 
Comfort and Durability. 


MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn, 
E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 
EM BE RSHEP in the Educational Art-Union, and 
the Portraits of Horace MANN and Emma WILLARD 
are offered to subscribers until February 1, 1876 (See issue 
of January 1, 1876.) 


hast Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. | rai 


H. B, & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
eir catalogue choo paratus, designed particular] 
for the requirements of Schools includes many of ae of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
is oe age for good workmanship. 
“heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 

from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worihy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 


Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. » 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotru Kane of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, T t Street; — Hours between 
tooo and 12:00 A. M. 23 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
in, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 
27 M. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 
FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 
TEACHER country schools open about this time. 
Any in want of Teachers should anply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 


Street, Boston. No charge is made for furnishing public 
schools with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Gillott s,) ame 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

o1 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOR, Sele Agent. . 


Self-Inking Presses. 
YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Champion Self-Inker, $14 
Presses from 83.00 to 
complete $5.00. 1000 sold. 
Send Ge. tor splendid book of Presses, 
, Cuts, &c. with beautifully illus- 
raked instructions for beginners, Alert 
with iron stand, ®35. 


M & CO. 
299 Washington St., Boston 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE TRIPLE BADIATOR: 


An experience of am 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 


It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 


Has a new combined ANTI- 

CLINKER SHAKING AND 

DUMPINGGRATE, with ver 

Patented Fune 15, 1875- and handle, which can be opera- 

ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 

place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 

Ash-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 


‘Traps Mark, 


buildings, furnished on 
31 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 
and youth are 
already singing 

from 

SILVER CAROLS. 
Pre-eminently superior to all others, $5 per dozen. Single 

copy 50 cents. free. 
WwW. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, ‘Mhree-Ply 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


BUCHETE FOUNDRY. 
Bstabliohed in 037. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, ter Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Clocks, Chimes, ete, Pully 
Warranted. 
Jiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunath, 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
Af VISITING CARDS, all 10 varieties 


with your name neatly printed on them all, sent post-paid 
any address by RETURN M 

Sample sheet, of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
each new order. 


AIL, upon receipt of 25 Cts. 


W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland st., Boston, Maas, 
[State where you saw this advertisement | 1meb 


For Schools, Colleges, and al# Business Purposes. Ye val 
UNRIVALED. 13 = 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.] We have procured | Bl N DERS | for those desiring 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected ~ e files of our Journal, two 


thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 


and 
has stood the test of 


No. 73 Fulton Street. BOSTON. 


The 


ORIGINAL BOSTON SCH 
i and giver entire satisfaction in every instance Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the “Combination” and “ Folding” Seats, 


as I can refer them to ma ny places that have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


OOL SEAT AND DESIK,’’ 


HEALTH LIFT. 


A PERFECT SYSTEM OF EXERCISE FOR 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILOREN, 
CALL AND INVESTIGATE, OR SEND FOR 


FULL PARTICULARS. 


HEALTH LIFT CO. ‘new 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
what are wanted."’ Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
0 cents, by JOHN S. FE. POGERS, Gloucester, Mae«. 


DRAWING RULES, 


the whole year. 
valuable. Prices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 


New-England Journal 


yles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
These will be found very convenient and 


A. G. WHITCOMB, Proprietor. If 


journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cenis, which should be remitted with the order.— 


ddress NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


' TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a 
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An indispensable requisite 


—FoR EVERY— 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, is 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
= 


Webster’s Unabridged. 
“THE Best PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

EXTANT.” —London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 
ETYMOLOGY. 
logy, “ that branch of phildlogical science 
which treats of the history of words and gram- 
matical forms, tracing out their origin, primitive 
significations, and changes of form and meaning,” 
self-evidently lies at the foundation of all correct 
English lexicography; and that Dictionary must 
be the best which is the most accurate and thor- 
ough in this department :— 
“ Dr. Webster spent thirty years on this Dictionary, ten of 


which were devoted to the etymological department f 
ingly thrown much additional light on the 


origin and primary sense of and on the affinities be- 
tween the English and languages.” ondon 


“ It is impossible to refer to any one page without discov- 
ing that Dr. Webster isa capital etymologist.".2-London Sun. 

“* Dr. Webster nas entered more deeply into etymological 
researches, and with greater success, than any of his prede- 
cessors in the same vocation. * * I on thisground, 
he stands not only unrivaled, but alone.””—North A merican 
Review. (Said of earlier edition.} 

“ The etymological part surpasses anything that has been 
oS oe Oe language by any earlier laborers in the 

On. 


same field.” George Bancroft, the Historian. 

“ In the exhibition of the Etymology of the | it is 
superior to any other Dictionary.” "President Weoley, 
Yale College. 


“ The etymological department throws new and striking 
ight on the history of la’ "— The late President Day, 
Yale College ; President s, date of Middlebury Col- 

, and eleven Professors in those Institutions. . 

“ A work of extraordinary merit and value. On the}great 
head of Etymology, | know nothing to supply its place.””— 
Hon. Daniel Webster. 

“* Unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our language 
extant. Its great accuracy in the definition and derivation 
of words gives it an authority that no other work on the 
subject possesses.”"—Hon. Fohn C. Spencer. 

“ In the department of 2 the part of a lex- 
icon requiring great he by 
common ion of scholars, without a rival either in this 
country or in Europe.”—Yohkn G. Saxe. 

Say fortune to be a member of the family of 
Dr. C. A. F. M in Berlin, while he was engaged in pre- 


ebster’s Dictionary the best lexicograph ical authority 
extant, in that of our —Prof. Edward 
S. Feynes, Washi: and Lee Univ., Va., May 3, 1871. 

In English, all the older authorities, like 
1 and Webster (in his earlier editions), are simply 
to be thrown away as rubbish, or worse; aor i the latest 
Worcester very much better ; whatever of there may 
be in it, it is on the whole untrustwerthy, li to mislead as 
often as it guides aright. In the last edition of Webster, 
however, is included the best body of brief English Etymoi- 


rR. Maun, of Berlin, that has ever been put to- 
and consistently scholarlike.”—North 
American Review, Oct., 1 


“* Webster’s surpassed all others in the departments of ety- 
mology and definition. It follows, therefore, in eur opinion, 
that i is the best Dictionary that either England or Amer- 
ica can boast.” —National Quarterly Review. 

“In its new and trustworthy etymologies, * * * the 
work is one which none who read or write can hencefor- 
ward afford to dispense with.”—Atlantic Monthly. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, 
and ional man. What Library is complete without 
the best English Dictionary? 

— ALSO, — 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 
“The work is really a gem of a Dicti , just the thing 
for the million.’”’"—A merican Educational Monthly. 
Published G. & C. MERRIAM, Spri M 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” — D. Philbrick. 

USED in the sest Primary and GramMAR SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price rerre hundred. Address orders i 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


d to meet wants lergyme: wyers, 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants omas. Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
Monday, February 14. Send for catalogue. 
sad J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 
Edueational Art Union, 


AND THE 


| Pertraits of Horace Mann and Emma Willard, 


Are offered to Subscribers until 


FEBRUARY 1, 1876. 
See Tux New-Encianp of January 1, 1876. 


) AETISTS' MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


kmbod. the most Approved Methods of Instruction ; Indorsed by Leading Educators; 
te in the Best Schools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Harvey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U. 8. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Kelectic Classical Series, Norton’s Physics, 
White's Graded Scho 1 Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology, 


Harvey’s Language Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. S., Schuyler’s c, 
Harvey's English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists to any address. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The fi ing prices are:—I. Rerau Price. Inrropuction Price—For First introduction into schools where 
not giendy & use; and for single specimen copies to Teachers or School Officers, for examination with a view to first intro- 
duction. . EXCHANGE Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 
series in use in the sch Il IT. Iii. 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . . ° . $1.15 $ 84 § .58 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 1.50 1.13 75 

“ Have used Norton’s Philosophy a year, and regard it the most thorough work on the subject we have ever seen.”’— 


Pror. G. Fiercusr, State Normal, Castine, Me. 
“* Have ordered the Physics for my classes the coming term. The book is indisputable evidence that the author is a good 


teacher.””—Cnas. A. Morgy, Deft. of Physics, Minn. State Normad. 
Norton’s Puysics or Puitosopuy has been adopted for the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 


Baltimore, Milwaukee, Des Moines, St. Paul, Omaha, Toledo, Dayton, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Madison, Faribault, 
Topeka, Ypsilanti, Oshkosh, Providence, R. I., Worcester, Mass., Saco, Me., Portland, Me., etc. Fifteen State Nor- 
Kehe besides many other Normal Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Private ools, 

Schuyler’s Logic, . ‘ $.80 §$ .60 

“A masterpiece of intellectual research and original thought.”—Jno. W. Harxnuss, Pres’t Del. State Normal Uniw. 

Adopted for Brown University, University of Chicago, Virginia State University, Kenyon College, Lombard Univer- 
sity, Baldwin University, University of California, etc. 

Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, . $1.35 $1.00 .68 

“Taught a class of over one hundred in Brown’s Physiology last spring, and found the’book admirably adapted to class- 
room work.” —L. McLoutu, Mich. State Normal. 

Adopted for New York City, Indianapolis, Belfast, Me., Des Moines, Madison, Burlington, Chillicothe, O., Pawtucket, 
R. 1, Pa., Lansing, Mich., Portsmouth, R. 1., one hundred counties in Indiana, Missouri, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, and Normal Schools, Colleges, and Private Schools in every State in the Unign. 

Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution, : - $1.50 $1.13 

“ Have introduced it, and d it the most satisfactory text-book on the subject that has been published.”—G. W. 
ATHERTON, A.M., Prof. of Constitutional Law in Rutgers College. 

** By all odds the best.”—Zhe Nation. 

Adopted for Ten State N and other Normal Schools, Colby University, Bowdoin Coltea Rutgers College, 
Antioch College, Marietta College, Fisk University, Baldwin University, Indiana State University, Mo. State University, 
lowa State + senna, pion Wesleyan University, etc., etc., the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Provi- 
dence, Des Moines, Lawrence, Mass., Somerville, Mass., etc. 
Hepburn’s Rhetoric, . $1.25 $.94 §$ .63 
_ “*Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric is better fitted for a text-book than any work of the kind with which I am familiar. It 
is a decided advance upon works of old style.”—Dr. A. A. E. Tavior, D.D., Pres’t University of Wooster. 

“It is enough to say that I like its plan and execution, and have concluded to try it in our next class.’’—Rost. ALLYN, 
D.D., Pres’'t Southern lil. Normal University. 

Adopted for Miss. College, Southern IJ]. Normal University, Mich. State Agricultural C e, Ohio ene and 
Mechanical University, Washington and Jefferson College, Pa., Heidelberg Calege, Daughter's College, 
Ky., St. Lawrence University, * heeling Female College, Fort Wayne, Ind., Portland, Or., Hamilton, O., ete., etc. 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


FOR 18761 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


To the Berean Series of International Lessons and Teachers’ Aids for 1876. The series are used by representative 
Snnday-schools of all denominations, and receive the warmest commendations from them. 


BEREAN SERIES. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL. Monthly. Single copy, | BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Quarterly. 20 cts. 
65 cents per year. ubs of six and over to one address, PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Monthly. 26 cts. “ 


cents each. 
BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Monthly. 5% cts. per year. | BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Quarterly. $4.00 “ 


BEREAN QUESTION BOOK. 


Containing all the Lessons for 1876. Per 15 cents ......-..Containi 7 
the same, interleaved. Per copy, 40 cents. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


WHEDON’S COMMENTARY, Old Testament. Vols. 3 and 4. Each 
NORMAL 
Monthly. “ For the advanced ranks of Sunday-school Workers.” Per year, $1 50 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 
Clubs of siz or more....-.-. 


*,* The subscription prices given above include the postage, which the Publishers are required to prepay. 


805 Broadway, New York. soe 38 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


SCHOOL BEGINS 
AND IF TEACHERS 
A. A. WALKER & ©0., _ would always be on time, they must have a Watch that they 
No. 594 IMPORTERS, Next North | °" depend upon. You can find all kinds of reliable time- 
Washington st. { BOSTON, Theatre. at lowest prices at BEALS & JONES'S, No. 11 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, Mit St., three doors from Hawley St. WATCH RE- 
PAIRING done frome! and in the best manner. A fine 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 

| BARRINGTON CENTRE, 
Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 


Drawing, Wax Flower making. Eng French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or *SS°r'ment of JEWELRY, of the most approved designs. 
express, attended te. Send Everything new. as 
SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. Penny Songs 
B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW ar 
J. HAVEN, Conn. manuiacuses CHROMO MUSIC CARDS, 
Pins and — In ; prices, For Public Schools. 
moderate. ens ‘ins raternit 4 
hand, BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS’ STONES, Packages containing specimens will be sent on re 
prompt attention. as | mount. Addon 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail eee | attended te. 
6 7 Nassau St., New York. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 


Brattle 


By H. R. Greens, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 i 


ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


Schoal-Book Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 
Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 


(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 


Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date) ; 

Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 

Science Primers ; 

History Primers ; 

Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 

Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 

Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call wu or 
WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S. HAYES, 
52 22 Hawiey Street, BOSTON. 


( YLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers ; 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, 4gt., T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


OCRIBNER. ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
Publications. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 

They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 

ress 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


QOWPERTH WAIT & 
Eoucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series, 
New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal.terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,S 39 Brattle St., Boston 
H. M. WHITNEY, 


i 142 Grand Street, New York. 
GINN BROTHERS ** 


PUBLISH 

OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris 
ing a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Goodwin’s, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 

Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate Plays; Lec- 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose Webner, 
and Bacon). 

Music Readers and Charts, Mason, Eichberg, 
Sharland, and Holt. by 4 


Agents Wanted. 
MARK TWAIN'S SKETCH BOOK, 


TRIUMPHANT !!! 


30,000 copies sold in 6 weeks. Now, Book Agents, 
what’s the use of wasting time on other books? This is the 
one that sells and fills ets. This is the book people 


want. Oxtfits free. ‘‘ Get tickets” and go to work. 
Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
53 tf Hartford, Conn., Chicago, III. 


OR SALE.—TWO SCHOOL BUILDINGS,— 
- one for Boys, one for Girls; brick Mansard roof; each 
with rooms for school-teachers’ families, and forty boarding 
pupils; situated in thriving city on Upper Mississippi. Pres- 
ent owner will retain one-half interest, or sell all. $5,000 
F. Mgap, 17 Court Street, Mass. 52¢ 
NSTRUCTION IN the 


Best 
horthand Writing, given by W. G. CHAFFEE, 
Oswego, N.Y. stamp for 54 


HAFFEE’S WRITING SPELLER is the best 
book ever used for teaching Spelling. 6 cts. each, or 60 


Send “money "with order to W. CHAFFEE, 
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